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PART I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE GITA. 






Chapter I 


THE HOYSALA THEORY 

Section 1 An enquiry into the origin of Vijaya- 
nagara is essential for a correct understanding of the 
history of South India during the 14th century. The 
problem may be divided into two parts, viz., the 
origin of the city, and the foundation of the kingdom. 

Who founded the city of Vijayanagara ? It is not 
possible to offer a simple answer to the question, as 
it involves the discussion of a variety of topics which 
have apparently no connection with it. Several 
scliolars hold that the city was founded by the Hoy- 
sala king, Balla|a III. One of them describes the origin 
of the city thus : “ Various stories are related of the 
foundation of Vijayanagar. The fortification of the city 
tlnit afterwards became Vijayanagar must, however, be 
regarded as the deliberate act of the great Hoysala 
ruler, Vlra Ballaja III, It was founded soon after 
the destruction of Kampili by the army of Muham- 
mad, and immediatley following the invasion of the 
Hoysala capital Dvviirasamudra.’^ * In the opinion of 
another, the city was founded * by a king who had 
been imprisoned by Delhi Mussalmans, taken as a 
prisoner to their northern capital, and then sent 
back to his country in the south.’ ‘ Ballaja III was 
taken prisoner to Delhi, and afterwards was released 
by the Sultan. Hence Vlra Ballaja III seems to be . . . 
the founder of the city.^ t 

These statements are based on very slender evi- 
dence. The only source from which Ballaja Ill’s con- 
nection with Vijayanagara is learnt, is a passage in the 

• S. K. Iyengar Cffl, iii p. 489, 
t Heras : 77u Be^mnings, pp. 41-43, 
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Rise of the Muhamynadan Power by Ferish^ where the 
foundation of the city is attributed to that monarch. 
“This year/’ (A.D. 1344), says he, “ Krishn Naig, son 
of Lurldar Dew, who lived near Wurnngoley went pri- 
vately to Bilal Dew, Raja of Carnatic, and told that he 
had heard the Muhaniinadans, who were now very 
numerous in the Deccan, Imd formed the design of ex- 
tirpating all the Hindus and tiuit it was therefore advi- 
sable to combine against them. Bilal Dew convened a 
meeting of his kinsmen, and resolved first to secure the 
forts of his country, and then to remove tlie seat of liis 
government among the mountains. Krishn Naig 
promised, on liis part also, when their plans were ripe, 
to raise all the Hindus of Wurnngole and Tulingana, 
and put himself at their head. ^ Bilal Dew, accordingly 
built a strong city upon the frontiers of his dominions, 
and called it after his son Beeja to which the word 
nuggar or city was added, so that it is now known by 
tlie name of Beejanuggar.'' 

’rhe evidence of Ferishta, liowever, is not trust- 
worthy, and it should not be taken into consideration ; 
for, 

(1) Ferishta records only a tradition written or 
oral which he obtained from some unknown source, 
when the city of Vijayanagara had already become 
a memory. Moreover, tlie story of the foundation, 
as it is narrated by Ferishta, contradicts the reliable 
evidence of contemporary documents. 

(2) x\ccording to Ferishta, Krishn Naig’s meeting 
with Bilal Dew took place in A.D. 1344. It is very 
much to be doubted whether there was any Ballala 
alive on that date; for, the death of Ballala III took 
place on Sept. 8, 1342 ; f and though his son, Balla|a IV 

■* Briggs . Fe7isJita, I, p. 427. f EC, vi. Kd. 75. 
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ascended th^ throne on Aiig. 11, 1343, * he did not rule 
long. Some believe that he ruled until 1346. f The 
belief is based on an epigraph dated in that year which 
is supposed to contain a reference to him. It records 
that in the year Vyaya a certain Jakkanna Nayaka 
gave, to a Siddayaji Vodeyar, Kattu-Nayaka's Jadda- 
pura during the time of Ballajaraya. J 

Since the Saka year is not given it cannot be de- 
finitely asserted that Ballajaraya of the inscription is 
lhallala IV. There occurs a Vyaya in the reign of Bal- 
lilla ir, and it is just possible that the Ballaja of the ins- 
cription may have to be identified with him. Secondly, 
the gift of Jaddapura appears to liave been made some 
time before the grant was engraved upon stone, for 
the writer of the inscription alludes to the gift as 
having been made during the time of Ballajaraya. As- 
suming that Ballaja IV was alive in, A.D. 1346 it is just 
])ossible that he received Krishn Naig and promised to 
help him in overthrowing the power of the Muham- 
madans. In order, however, that he should be the 
i'ounder of Vijayanagara, he should have had a son of 
the name of Vijaya or Beeja. There is absolutely no 
evidence to sliow that Ballaja IV had any children. 

For the reasons mentioned above, it cannot be 
maintained, on the strength of Ferishta's evidence that 
]^)aUaja III was the founder of the city of Vijayanagara. 
A recent writer, in order probably to get over the 
difficulty, shifts the time of Krishn Naig's meeting 
with Bilal Dew to A. D. 1328. ‘ This date, ' he 

declares, ‘ seems to coincide with the conquest of 
Warrangal by the Mussalmans, and the meeting of 
Krsna Nayaka with Ballaja III referred to by Ferishta. 


* FX, Vi. Cm. 105. 
t EC. ix. Bii. 120. 
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It was, therefore most likely at Tiruvannamalai that 
the assembly of Ballala III with his kinsmen in order 
to defend the empire against the Muhammadans was 
held/^ * To prove the correctness of the suggested 
date he cites an inscription : One of the inscriptions 
that was most unfortunately overlooked ... is one that 
comes from Chitaldrug Taluka dated in the same year 
1328. ” It records that ‘ when the Hoysana strong- 
armed Vlra Ballala Deva, together with the champion 
at his side, the strong-armed Bluma Raya, the prince 
Kathorahara, the prince Vira Simha Raghunatha, the 
prince Kalamegha, the Prince Vlra i^anta, Baiceya 
Danuayaka Camilpa who was the punisher of the 
famous Madhava Raya of Udevara, tlie great minis- 
ter Ballapa Danuayaka, the great minister Singeya 
Danuayaka were in the residence of the city of Unna- 
male ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom. ‘‘ All 
this seems to point to the meeting of kinsmen conve- 
ned by Ballala III, as Ferishta mentions. It is inte- 
resting to notice that the place and the date of 
meeting are respectively Uimamale i. e., Tiruvaniia- 
malai and 1328. Such are precisely the place and 
date of Ballala s meeting with his kinsmen suggested 
in the above lecture. f 

The date of meeting suggested by the writer, it 
must be remembered, is not the same as that of 
Ferishta. He does not give any reason in support of 
the proposed change, except that his date, 1328 
A.D. coincides with the conquest of Warrangal by 
Muhammadans. X But tliat is not true, for the con- 
quest of Warrangal was completed in A. D. 1323. 

* Herns : The Beghinings^ p. 122. 

t ibid : pp. 124-125. 

i ibid : p. 12a. 
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1 

Ulugh Khan “ entered the country of Tilang, took 
the fort of Bidar, and made its chief prisoner. From 
thence he proceeded to Arangal for the second time, 
tie invested the mud fort, and after plying it for a 
few days with arrows from the natvaH, and stones 
from the miifihribis^ he captured the whole place, 
Rai Laddar Deo, with all his rais and rmikaddms, 
their wives and children, elephants and horses, fell 
into the hands of the victors ... The prince sent Lad- 
dar Deo Rai, of Arangal, with his elephants and 
treasures, relations and dependents to the Sultan 
under the charge of Malik Bedar, who had been 
created Kadar Khiin and Khwaja Haji, ndih of 
* ariz-i-mamrdilc. The name Arangal was changed to 
Snltanpur and all the country of Tilang was conquer- 
ed. Officers were appointed to manage the country, 
and one year’s tribute was taken. The prince then 
marched towards Jajanagar, and there took forty 
elephants with which he returned to Tilang. These 
he sent to his father. * 

Tliere is reason to believe that Prataparudra 
was subsequently released and sent back to his country. 
He appears to have exercised some sort of control 
over a portion of his former kiiigdom until A.D. 1330. t 

It is evident that the ‘ conquest of Warrangal ’ 
by Muhammadans took place not in A.D. 1328, as the 
writer under consideration would have us believe, but 
in 1323 A. D., five years earlier than the date of the 
alleged meeting of Ballala III and his kinsmen. There- 
fore, there could not have been any connection bet- 
ween ‘the conquest of Warrangal,' and the Tiruvanna- 
malai meeting. There is no indication that there was 

* Barni ; ED. iii pp. 233-234. 
t N'DI. ii Kr. 28. 
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a revolt and reconquest of the country between 
1323 and 1336. In 1327 Muhammad bin Tughlak 
transferred his capital fo Devagiri. Thence he sent 
an expedition against the Raya of Kampili who offer- 
ed shelter to Balia-ud-Din Gushtiisp, the rebellious 
cousin of the Sultan. Tlie Raya was killed and ‘ the 
town was taken, its inhabitants were made prisoners.' 
Then the Sultan's army next proceeded against Bilal 
Dew under whom Baha ud-Din had now taken shelter 
and laid siege to his capital Dwarasamudra. Bilal Dew, 
however, submitted to tlie Sultan and surrendered the 
fugitive. I'hese events took place late in 1327 or 
early in 1328. So long as the Sultan's armies were 
active in the South, there was no scope for the Hindus 
of Warrangal to rise up in rebellion. Tilang remained 
submissive for at least half a dozen years more ; for, 
no revolts lu’oke out, and the Sultan could march to 
Warrangal and remain there without any trouble for 
some months in 1336 A. D. * According to Ferishta 
the meeting of Krsna Nayak with Ballala III was 
followed more or less immediately by the expulsion 
of Muhammadans and the declaration of independence 
by Krsna Nayak ; but all our authorities, contempo- 
rary as well as later, state that the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans from Tilang took place about A.D. 1345. 
It would not have been possible for the reasons 
mentioned for Krsna Nayak to confer with Ballaja III 
in 1328 for the purpose of overthrowing the autho- 
rity of the Mussalmans. 

Now, the inscription in which Ballala Ill's meeting 
with his kinsmen is said to have been recorded, is very 
badly damaged, and some of the words cannot be made 
out. Mr, Rice, the editor of the inscription, remarks 

• Barni: ED. iii. p. 234 
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<hat several of these names (occurring in it) are 
very doubtful owing to the inscription being indis- 
tinct/’ * Moreover, there is much difference between 
the printed Kannada text and its transliteration : 


CO 

rioTji o±). 

tid^oad...oi>cxi) 

=a^odd 

r(od 2S^23^odb do 



oda^do A)ortoda doi^odD 
^doo ea)oi^didodb 
?sd 

rtodbo 


Hoyisana-l)hnja-bala SrI-Vira 
Ballala Rayanu edeyole ganda 
bhiija - bala - Bhlma Rayanu 
Kathora - Hara Ril} akuvara 
Simha Raghiinatha - Ray aku- 
vara Kajamegha Ray akuvara 
Vira Santa Ray akuvara . . . . 
Vlra .... Udavarada undige 
khyati Madhava Raya ganda 

Baichayadannayakabha . . . . 
/■ 

SrTman-maha-pradhanam Bal- 
lappadannayakaru Singeya. 
dannayakarum Unnamaleya 
pattanada nelevidinolu siikha 
sankatha vinodadim - rajyai'u 
geyuttarairalu &c. 


The names: — 

1. Padayole ganda bhuja- 

bala-bhlma . . . ya. 

2. Narasimha . . , Raya ... 

3. Sr! Vira Raya 

Kuvara 

4. Vira Santa Raya Ku 

vara 


1. Edeyole ganda bhuja- 

ba]a Bhlma Raya. 

2. Kathora Hara Raya 

Kuvara. 

3. S i m h a Raghunatha 

Raya Kuvara. 

4. Kalamegha Raya ]^u- 

vara. 


* £C, xl p. 5 ; fii. to C(\. 4. 
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5. Vira . . . ge kliyatl . . . 

ganAa Baicaya T)an- 
myaka. 

6. Ballappa Diinnayiika . . . 


7. Singeyu DiiDiiuyakik ... 


5. Vira ^anta Raya Kii 

vara. 

6. Baichaya Dannay^aka 

(VTra Udavarada uii- 
dige khyati Madhava- 
llaya ganda.) 

7. Ballappa Dauiiayaka. 

8. Singeya Dannayaka. 


Padayole gancja bhuja-bala-Bhlma, VTra ^anta 
Raya Kuvava, Baicaya Dannayaka, Ballappa Dan- 
nayaka, and Singeya Dannayaka are coininon to the 
text and the transliteration, tliougli it is more reason- 
aide to take the first as a hiruda tlian as a proper name. 
Nos. 2, 8 of the text are not found in the translitera- 
tion ; nor Nos. 2, B, 4 of the transliteration are to be 
seen in the text. The names, Kathoia-Hara-Raya- 
Kuvara, Simha-Raghunatha-Raya Kuvara, Kajamegha- 
Raya-Kuvara, and Vira Udavarada undige khyati 
Madhava-Raya-ganda are added by tlie editor for 
reasons known only to himself. Therefore, these names 
appear to be fictitious, and they need not be taken into 
crmsideration. The only names which we can be certain 
of are tliose of VTra Santa - Riiya - Kuvara, Baicaya 
Dannayaka, Mahaj)radhana Ballappa Dannayaka, and 
Singeya Dannayaka. There is no reason to believe, 
in tlie light of the evidence before us, that these were 
the kinsmen of the king. The last two should not be 
confused with their famous namesakes, the sons of 
Dadi Someya Dannayaka, far the name of their father 
is said to be Bebeya in the present record. In 1328, 
Ballala 111 was present at Tiruvamiamalai conducting a 
campaign against his southern neighbours. Naturally 
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his officers were present in the camp with him. This 
had no connection either with the capture of Warran- 
gal by the Muhammadans, or Krsna Nayaka^s visit to 
Baimia IIL 

(3) The members of the Hindu confederacy 
which expelled the Muhammadans from the South are 
said to be, according to Ferishta, Krishn Naig of 
Warrangal, Bilal Dew the ruler of Carnatic, the Rilyas 
of Dwarasainudra, and M^abar. 


Ballala III managed to hold his dominions intact 
until Ids death in 1342 ; and it is assumed that his son 
ruled for a short time without suffering any loss 
of territory. The capital of Ballaja IV was also 
probably Dwarasainudra, for the only inscription of 
his reign is found in the Cikmagalur taliika, in tlie 
neighbourhood of that city. * As Ferishta makes a 
clear distinction between Bilal Dew and the Raya of 
Dwarasamudra, liis information should be regarded as 
inaccurate, t Since at the time of the meeting it was 
the fourth Ballala who had no children that was ruling, 
it is inconceivable how he could have named a city 
which he is said to have built after his son Beeja. 
The evidence of Ferishta should be regarded as in- 
correct and consequently untrustworthy. 


It is asserted that Ballala III was taken as a pri- 
soner to Delhi in A.D. 1310, and was subsequently 
released somewhere about the commencement of A.D. 
1313. X This statement is not based on evidence. 


* £C. Vi Cm. 105. 


Tar\kh‘i- Ferishta p. 138. 


Heras: The Beginnings ^ p. 42. 
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Though the Muhammadan historians are not agreed 
among themselves regarding Ballala's capture, they 
are unanimous in omitting to mention any prisoner of 
war. Amir Khusrau who probably accompanied the 
army describes graphically the various incidents con- 
nected with the campaign, and he does not even 
remotely suggest the capture of Ballaja. On the con- 
trary, a perusal of TarVch-i-^ Alai leaves on the mind 
the impression that he was allowed to remain free. 
Barn! who was an younger contemporary of Kh usrau 
states definitely that he fell into tlie hands of the 
Muhammadans ; and Ferishta copies Barnl. 


r 12 j 



Khusraii 

‘ The fire-worshipping Rai (Bilal Deo), when he learnt that 
his idol temple was likely to be converted into a mosque,' 
despatched Klsu Mai to ascertain the strength and the circum- 
stances of the Musulmans, and he returned with such alarming 
accounts that the Rai next morning despatched Balak Deo 
Naik to the royal canopy to represent that your slave ‘ Bilal Deo 
is ready to swear allegiance to the mighty emperor like Laddar 
Deo and Ram Deo and whatever the Siilaiman of the time 
may order, I am ready to obey. If you desire horses like 
demons, elephants like afntSj and valuables like those of Deogir, 
they are all present. If you wish to destroy the four walls of 
this fort, they are as they stand no obstacle to your advance. 
The fort is the fort of the king ; take it.’ ‘ The commander 
replied that he was sent with the object of converting liim to 
Muhammadanism, or of making him a Zimml and subject to 
pay tax, or of slaying him, if neither of these terms were assented 
to. When the Rai received this reply, he said he was ready to 
give up all he possessed, except his sacred thread.' ‘On Friday 
the 6th of Shawwal, the Rai sent Balak Deo Naik, Narain Deo, 
and Jit Mai with some other basUhs to bow before the royal 
canopy and they were accompanied by six elephants. Next day 
some horses followed. On Sunday ‘ Billal Deo, the sun-worship- 
per, seeing the splendour of Islam over his head, bowing down 
his head, descended from his fortress, and came before the 
shadow of the shadow of God; and trembling and heartless, 
prostrated himself on the earth and rubbed the forehead of 
subjection on the ground. He then returned to fetch his 
treasures and was engaged all night in taking them out, and 
next day brought them before the royal canopy, and made them 
over to the king’s treasurer.’' 


“ The commander remained twelve days in that city, ‘ which 
is four month's distance from Delhi,’ and sent the captured 
elephants and horses to that capital,'’ 


E. D. III. p. 89, 
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Though Barn! aud Ferishta agree with each other 
re^ardiu^ Ballah IIPs capture, Khusraii does not even 
suggest its probability. As Ballaja III surrendered to 
the Muhammadans his wealth, kingdom and person as 
soon as they laid siege to his capital, there is no reason 
wliy he should have been made a prisoner. The source 
from whicli Barn! obtained his information is not known. 
However, his evidence cannot be lightly set aside as Im 
was also a contemporaiy of Khusraii. Thougli it may 
be admitted for the sake of argument that Ballala III 
was made a prisoner, there is no ground for the belief 
that he was taken to Delhi. On this point, all the three 
Muhammadan writers are in complete agreement. 
When Malik Kafur returned to Delhi in 1311 A. D., he 
is said to have presented to the Sultan the spoils of his 
southern campaigns. According to Kh usraii. they con- 
sisted of elephants and gems : The ground was 

covered by the large bodies of the elephants, and fault- 
less gems.'^ * BarnT describes the booty in greater de- 
tail : Malik Kafur presented to the Sultan ‘ six hundred 
and twelve elephants, ninety-six thousand mans of gold, 
several boxes of jewels and pearls, and twenty 
thousand horses.^ f Ferishta reduces the number of 
elephants to three hundred and twelve, but with regard 
to the other items he repeats BarnT s account. J None 
of these writers, however, mentions any prisoner of 
war. It is improbable that, had Ballala III been taken 
to Delhi as prisoner and presented to the Sultan, this 
fact should have passed on unnoticed. 

An examination of the inscriptions of the period 
(1310 to 1313) shows that Ballaja III was within his 
kingdom. He was ruling the earth together with 

* The Khaza^inul Futuh. Jin', ix p. 78. t p. 204. 

X Brigg’s Ferishta. i p. 374. 
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MSdigadeva Dannayaka and Aliya Maceya Danna- 
yaka from Dorasamudra in A. D. 1310 In the next 
year, he granted lands of Belhalli to Harihara- 
bliattopadhyaya, son of the rajagiiru Visnnbhatta. t 
The inscriptions registering the gifts of some of his 
subordinates dated A. D. 1312 declare that Ballala was 
ruling the earth in happiness. J Therefore, it is not 
likely that Ballala could have been absent from his 
kingdom. The inscription which is said to refer to his 
return from Dellii deserves to be examined in this 
connection. The person who returned from Delhi 
was not Ballala III, but his son prince Ballala Raya, 
the future Ballala IV. A perusal of the text of the 
inscription makes this point clear. 

Svasti SrTinat-Pratapa Hoysana SrT Vlra Ballala 
Devarasaru rajyaingeyuttimire Tiiruka Vigrayadalli 
ddeli yanda makalu Vlra Ballaja Raya Patana pravesarn- 
f7(/t^r-tivasaradalli Pramadi (sam)tsara Jyestha suddha 
dasami yalli Kfidaliya Ramanata Devarige dharapurv- 
vamaddida dharma. § 

The inscription registers a grant of taxes to god 
Ramanadha Deva of Kudali by Hoysana Sri Vlra 
Ballaja Devarasa in honour of the arrival of his son 
Vlra Ballala Raya from Delhi on 6th May 1313, after 
the Turiika war. The ruling Hoysala monarch in 1313 
was Ballala III ; therefore, the Vlra Ballala Devarasaru 
of the present inscription who made the gift, should be 
identitied with him. It follows from this that he did 
not return from Delhi, but was in his capital. If Vlra 
Ballala Raya who returned from Delhi is identified 
with Ballala III, then according to the inscription under 

* xi Cd. 1. t iv Kr. 43. 

^ Jl/AA\ 1907, p. 5 ; jE'C. X Sd. 36. § EC. vii Sh. 16. 
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coiiftideration, his father\s name should be Ballala 
Devarasa. But the name of Ballala Ill’s father is 
Narasimha and not Ballala. Therefore, the identifica- 
tion should be considered incorrect. If, on the other 
hand, Ballala Raya is identified with Prince Virupaksa 
Ballala, the son of Ballaja III, this identification agrees 
with all the facts of the Hoysala pedigree and chrono- 
logy. On the evidence of the present inscription, it 
cannot be asserted that Ballala III was taken to Delhi 
as a prisoner by the Muhammadans and subsequently 
released. If imprisonment at Delhi and subsequent 
release should be taken as reasons for attributing to 
Ballala HI the foundation of Vija 3 ^anagara, it must be 
said that he had no connection with the building of 
that city. 

The other grounds for believing that Ballaja III 
built the city of Vijayanagara are far less strong. No 
direct evidence, contemporary or later of any kind is 
available to maintain this view. It is based upon a 
series of indirect deductions drawn from half under- 
stood statements contained in a few inscriptions of the 
early Vijayanagara period, and may be stated in the 
following manner: 


“There is an inscription in the temple at Ilanipi 
(known also as Viriipaksam) referring itself to tlie 
Hoysalas, indicating thereby that Hampi was in the 
territory of the Hoysalas. Ballala III “ laid the founda- 
tions of the city generally called llosappattana or 
Viriipaksapattana.’' “ There is further an inscription 
of A.D. 1354 (not at Hampe) which states that Bukka 
was ruling Hosapattana." “ In the next year, he is 
said to be in Vidyanagari, his capital. 


S. K. Iyengar: South ludia and her MnJiannnadan Tuvadeis^ p. 172. 
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“This series of facts would put it beyond doubt 
that Hosapatona and Vidyanagara are the same as 
Virupaksapattana or Hampi and that this had been 
fortified against eventualities ... by the Hoysala king 
VTra T3allala III.” 

This view deserves to be examined closely. It is 
true that there is a Hoysala inscription at Hampe. In 
order to lend support to the statement that Ballala III 
founded Vijayanagara, it should show that the region 
round Hampe was included in his dominions. The 
inscription, however, belongs to the reign of Vlra 
Someswara, and is dated in A. D. 1236, f exactly a 
century before the traditional date of founding the 
city of Vijayanagara. It does not help us to learn 
whether Hampe was included in the territories of 
Ballaja III. An analysis of the inscriptions during the 
period in the Bellary district may give us an idea of the 
people who held sway over it. 


S. K. Iyengar, SotUh India and her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 171, 
•f MAR 1920, p. 33. 
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over Adoni, Xlur, HarpanahajU and Davanagere ; and 
his authority seems to have been recognised in the 
other parts of this district. * The Yadava rule lasted in 
this region until probably tlie death of Ramachandra 
in 1310 A. D. Power then passed into the hands of 
Vlra Kampila Deva who ruled gloriously for a period 
of Seventeen years, f In 1327, he was slain in a war 
with the Sultan of Delhi who annexed his dominions 
to the empire. This aspect of the question, however, 
will be fully dealt with in another context. 

The inscriptions — if their evidence could be relied 
on — speak unequivocally that neither Narasimha HI, 
nor Ids son, Ballala III had anything to do with the 
Bellary district. It is therefore impossible that Hampe 
should have been included in the Hoysala dominions, 
during the reigns of Narasimha III and his son. 

Section 2: — Hosapattana. — Did Ballala III build a 
city called Hosapattana? Several scholars assert 
emphatically that he did. What are the grounds on 
which this assertion has been made ? None. A careful 
search of the inscriptions of Ballala III reveals the fact 
that they do not even remotely allude to Hosapattana. 
It makes its appearance for the first time in the inscrip- 
tions of Bukka I, and nothing is known about it 
subsequent to the time of Harihara II. Though no 
evidence is available to attribute its construction to 
Ballala III, it is necessary to locate the place in order to 
clear several misconceptions. Where was Hosapattana? 
In an inscription of Citaldriig, dated A.D. 1355, it is 
stated that Bukka I was ruling from ‘^Hosapattana, 
the capital of Nijagalikataka Raya in the Hoysana 
coujitry.^' $ Two points must be noticed in this 

« £C. xi. Dg. 13, 26, 59, 70, 81, Jl. 30. 

•j- App. A. Note on DoravMe, t xi, Cd. 2, 
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context: (1) That Hosapattana was the capital of a 
chief called Nijagalikataka Raya, and (2) that it was 
included in the Hoysana country. 

For the convenience of the present discussion the 
second point may be considered first. Where Avas the 
Hoysana country? Sir Walter Elliot first identified 
Hosapattana with the city of Vijayanagara. * His 
grounds for this identification arc not known. As, 
according to tradition, Vijayanagara was newly built in 
A.U. 1336, and as Hosapattana means Miew town’, he 
probably considered that tliey were identical. Be his 
reasons what they may, liis identification did not 
satisfy Mr. Lewis Rice, for Vijayanagara which is said 
to be identical with Hosapattana would not be in the 
Hoysana country.^' f His objection, tliougli legitimate, 
did not commend itself to later writers, one of wliom 
brushes it aside with little ceremony. It is beyond 
doubt,’' says lie, ‘‘that tlie soutliern banks of the 
Tungabhadra formed part of the Hoysala Empire. One 
of the early Hoysala Emperors, Vinayaditya J is called 
‘ the ornamental head of the Kuntala dominion on the 
earth. It is therefore clear that the Kuntala country 
was within the Ploysala Empire from the early years of 
the dynasty. Now in the year 1430 an inscription of 
Deva Raya 11 testifies that the city of Vijayanagara is 
situated in the Kuntala country. Another inscription 
of Achyuta Raya dated in 1538, similarly states that the 
city of Vidayanagara (sic) ‘ belonged to the government 
of Kuntala desa.' The same is said in another inscrip- 
tion of Sadasiva of the year 1555. Hence Vijayanagara 


* Num. or 91. 
t Rice. EC. ix, Intro, p 24. 

X It is meaningless to attribute the term ‘ emperor ’ to Vinayaditya. He 
was only a subordinate of the Cajukyan kings of Kalyani. 
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was also included in the Hoysala Empire, and could 
therefore be said to form part of the Hoysana country. 
Consequently Hosapattaiia may be the same as Vijaya- 
nagara.” * 

Considerable ambiguity lies hidden under the 
vague assertion that ‘ the southern banks of the 
Tungabhadra formed part of the Hoysala Empire.' 
It is true that the Tungabhadra was the northern 
boundary of the Hoysala kingdom in certain localities 
at times. The question, liowever, is whether it formed 
the northern boundary in the Bellary district during 
the reign of Ballala III. The Hoysala power came to 
an end in this part of the country in A. D. 1275-7G, 
when Vira Ramanatha probably made an attempt to 
recover what was lost by his father and half-brother. 
It is pretty certain that the country corresponding to 
the Bellary district was never included in Ballala Ill's 
dominions. Consequently he could not have built, 
Ilosapattana there. 

The IToysalas ruled over an extensive kingdom, 
but no evidence is available to show that all the 
territories over which they ruled were ever together 
known as the Hoysana desa. It has been said that 
during the time of Vinayaditya^ Kuntala formed part 
of the Hoysana country. This is not true. On the 
contrary, the Hoysala inscriptions declare that the 
Hoysana country was included in Kuntala. An ins- 
cription of the time of Narasimha II dated 1223 A. D., 
thus describes the position of the Hoysala country : 
“ In the earth surrounded by the ocean is the Jambu- 
dvTpa, in the middle of which is the Mem, south of 
which is the pleasant Bharatavarsa. In it is the 

* Heras : The Beginnings, pp. 56-57. 
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Kuntaladesa, in which by nature a cow of plenty 
is the Hoysala nad/' * 



From this, it is clear that the Hoysana country was 
but a part of Kuntala, and not the reverse. More- 
over, the Hoysala kings used to distinguish the 
Hoysana country from their other dominions, which 
they acquired by conquest: Narasimha III refers to 
his own capital Dorasamudra where “ he had 
established all the wealth of his own (svakjya) 
Hoysala mandala.’' f He is said to have been residing 
in A. D. 1261, ‘in his own Hoysala mandala, in his 
proper capital Dorasamudra.’^ J Ballaja III was 
‘‘residing in his capital Dorasamudra^ in which his 
father had with affection stored the riches of a great 
kingdom.” The capital is said to be included in ‘ his 
own Hoysala mandala ’ {svakiya Hoysala mandate), § 
He was ruling in 1306 A. D. over “ Hoysana nad, 
Konga nad, and 18 other districts.” ^ It is obvious 
from these that the Hoysala monarchs applied the 
name Hoysana nad or mandala to denote a particular 
part of their dominions which they specially regarded 
as their own. The Rayas of Vijayanagara applied the 
names Hoysala nad or Hoysala mandala to the same 

* EC. V. Cn. 197. t EC. v. Bl. 87. J ibid. v. Bl. 74. 

§ MAR. 1910 p. 20. EC. iv. Kr. 5; MAR. 1915, p. 56. 
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region. As the Hoysala mandala was made a separate 
province of the new Vijayanagara kingdom, it was 
very often spoken of as Hoysala rajya also. 

Where was this Hoysana nad or mandala ? In 
answering this question, inscriptions alone have to be 
taken as our guide. These fall into two classes. Some 
of them for instance CD. 2, and 3 refer to llosapattana 
in the Hoysana country ; however, they are not helpful 
either in identifying llosapattana or in locating the 
Hoysala country ; but a few of them indicate places 
where we should not look for them. The so called 
‘ Ramilniiiachari edict ^ mentions several places where 
the Jainas were to be found in large numbers during 
the reign of Bukka I. It refers to a petition of ‘ the 
Jainas of all the nads within Anegondi, Hosapattana, 
Pemtgonde, and Kalyaha ^ to the Raya. No useful 
purpose is served by proposing to identify Anegondi 
with Hosapattana, f for they are spoken of as two 
different places in the inscription. It may, however, be 
contended that Hosapattana was Vijayanagara itself. 
Such an interpretation is not tenable for two reasons : 
(1) each of the four cities referred to in the inscription, 
appears to have had a few iiadus under its jurisdiction. 
Anegondi and Vijayanagara were included in the same 
sub-division of Hampe-Hastinavati and were regarded 
as a single city. Therefore, Hosapattana which was at 
the head of a few nadus could not have been the same 
city as Vijayanagara. (2) Anegondi is referred to in 
the inscription as a centre of the Jainas. Strangely 
enough not a single vestige of Jainism is to be found 
in the place ; but on the southern bank of the 
Tungabhadra i. e., at Vijayanagara several Jaina 

• £C. ix. Ma. 18. 

+ Heras : The Begmnmgs \ pp. 127-128, 
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temples and inscriptions are still to be seen. In spite 
of the construction of Vijayanagara, Anegondi or 
Hastinavati was still spoken of in the inscriptions of 
the time of Harihara I and Biikka I as their capital. * 
Anegondi of the present inscription should be taken 
to mean Anegondi including the new town, Vi jay a- 
nagara, which could not have been very large at this 
time. Therefore, Hosapathma and together with it 
Hoysana desa should be looked for elsewhere. 

Several inscriptions of the Hoysalas, the Rayas 
of Vijayanagara as well as the Vodeyars of Mysore 
register gifts of tax-free villages in the Hoysana 
country to the gods and the Brahmauas. They mention 
villages, nadus, and sTmes which can be located without 
much difficulty ; and consequently they help us in 
identifying Hoysala nad or inandala. The table that is 
given below is bound to be useful in the enquiry. 


• EC, viii. Sb. 375 ; EC, vi Kp.6; EC, vii. Ci. 13. 
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Ref. 

1 

Dyn. 1 

1 

King. 

Date. 

EC. V. 

Cn. 197. 

1 1 
j 

Hoysala 

; i 

Narasimha II 

1 

1223 

EC. V. 

Bl. 74. 

t j 

do. 

1 

i 

i 

Narasimha III ... 

i 

1 

1261 

„ Bl. 87. 

do. 

do. 

i 

1265 

EC. VI. 

Kd. 143. 

1 

do. 

do. 

1275 

MAR. 1910 

p. 20. 

do. 

1 

Ballala III 

1 

1 

1 

[ 

Nil 

EC.1V.K1-.5. 
also MAR. 
1915 p. 57. 

do, 

I 

I 

[ 

j 

do. 

I 

1306 

EC. IV. 

Ch. 113. 

i 

1 

Saugama ... 

i 

Bukka I 

1368 

! 
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Place. 


Remarks. 


JambudvTpa, Meru, Bharata- 
varsa, Kuntala in which by 
nature a cow of plenty is the 
Hoysala nad, Nirgunda vrtti in 
the Hoysala nad. 


The Nirgnnda vrtti is 
to be identified with 
the tract of land 
surrounding Nirgun- 
da in the Hosadnig 
talilka of the Oital- 
drug district. 


The king was in his own Hoy- j 
sala mandala, in his proper I 
capital Dorasamudra. i 

The king was in his own capital 
of Dorasamudra, where he 
had established the wealth of 
his own Hoysala mandala. 

The inscription mentions Asandi| 
nad in Hoysana nad . j 


It mentions Dorasamudra in his 
own Hoysala mandala. 


It mentions the Mahaganas .... 
and the chief men of Hoysana 
nad, Koiiga nad and 18 other 
districts. 


It refers to Ganapatima, gover-j 
nor of the south side of the 
Kaveri in the country of 
Visnuvardhana Pratapa Hoy- 
sala. 


Dorasamudra is identi- 
fied with Ha]ebTdu in 
the Belur taluk a of 
the Hassan district. 

do. 


Asandi is in the Kadur 
taluka of the Kadur 
district. 

Dorasamudra is identi- 
fied with Hajebidu iii 
the Belur taluka of 
the Hassan district 

Since Konga n^ is 
equal to the present 
Arkalgud taluk a in the 
Hassan district, Hoy- 
sana nad should have 
been somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Hoysala country 
should have extended 
at least in part to the 
south of the Kaveri 
which flows through 
the Mysore district. 
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Ref. 

Dyn. 

King. 

Date. 

EC. V. 

Hn. 36. 

Sangaina 

Harihara II 

1381 

EC. V. Bl. 3. 

do. 

do. 

1397 

EC. III. 

Tn. 134. 

do. 

i 

[ 

do. 

! 

1397 

i 

EC. IV. 

Ch. 114. 

do. 

i 

do. 

1398 

EC. III. 

Sr. 89. 

I 1 

! do. 

j 

i 

Mallikarjuna 

i 

1 

1453 


MAR. 1914 Tuluva .. Krsnarfiya .. I 1512 
p. 59. I 


1 

EC. V. 

do. 

do. 

i 

i 1512 

BI. 79. 


i 
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Place. 

Remarks. 

Singhapiira situated in the 
Abalige nad of the Hoysana 
country. 

Abalige nad cannot be 
located yet. 

It refers to Velanagari in the 
celebrated Hoysana country. 

Velanagar is modern 
Bel dr, the headquar- 
ters of the taluka of 
the same name in 
the Hassan district. 

It refers to the village of Hem- 
muge situated on the bank of 
the Kaveri belonging to Tayiir 
in the Pere-ur-country in the 
Hoysala kingdom. i 

Tayiir is in the N. E. 
corner of the Nafijan- 
gud taluka on the 
Kabbini very near 
its confluence with 
the Kaveri. 

Acanna Vodeyar was govern-; 
ing the Hoysala country. 



It mentions Melugote in the 
Kuruvanka nad vente of the 
Huyisala rajya. 

Melugote is in the 
extreme north of 
the Serin gap atam 
taluka in the Mysore 
district. 

It refers to the village of Hiri- 
jattiga situated in the Velur 
shne of the Hoysala country. 

Velur is modern Belur 
in the Hassan district. 
Velur sime may 
roughly correspond 
to the present Belilr 
taluka. 

It refers to Kuppe, Mahcana- 
halli, Cikka-jattigahalli, Ka- 
danka o r CinnadevTpuram 
and Hiri-jattiga, belonging to 
Velur sime in the Hoysana 
country. 

do. 
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Ref. 

Dyn. 

King. 

Date. 

EC. III. 

Tujuva. 

Krsnaraya. 

... 1513 

Tn. 37. 1 

: 1 

i I 



EC. V. 

do. 

do. 

... 1517 

H. N. 19. 



EC. V. 

! 

do. 

do. 

... 1519 

Cii. 167. j j 



EC. Ill . 

1 

i do. 

do. 

... 1621 

Tn. 42. ! 

1 

i 

i 

t 

! 


EC. IV. 

do. 

Acyutaraya 

... 1531 

Kr. 11. 1 
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Place. 


Remarks. 


It mentions Malange in the Hadi i 
nad ventbe on the south side of i 
the Kaveri in the Hoysana! 
country. ' 


I 


I 


Hodinadu or Nadinani 
is in the Nanjangud 
taluka to the north 
of the K a b b i n i. 
Malange is Malingi 
on the southern bank 
of the Kaveri in the 
extreme south of the 
Turiimalakudh - Nar- 
sipur taluka. 


It mentions Narasiyapura sTme| 
in the Hoysala nad. i 


It refers to the village of Sanabai 
which is situated in the Stakiir ! 
sthala of the Hoysala nad in ; 
the Ghanagiri kingdom. 

It mentions Kalaiir in Mulurj 
sthala which was the Ananta-| 
ksetra, on the south side of the > 
Gajaranya ksetra which wasj 
southern Varanasi of the banks i 
of the Kaveri in the Hoysana i 
country. | 


It refers to Belekere belonging 
to Sindhaghatta in the Hoy- 
sana country. 


Narasiyapura is the 
same as Hole-Narsi- 
pur in the Hassan 
district. 

Atakur is the same as 
Itagur in the N. E. 
of Mandya taluka of 
the Mysore district. 

Mulur is the same as 
Mullur on the south 
bank of the Kaveri 
in the Kollegal talu- 
ka of the Coimbatore 
district. Kala-ur is 
identical with Kalai- 
yfir in the Tirumala- 
kudli-Narsipur taluka 
of the Mysore district, 
very near Mullur. 

Sindhaghatta is the 
same a s Sindhu- 
ghatta which is situ- 
ated in the Krsna- 
rajapete taliika o f 
the Mysore district, 
i n the neighbour- 
hood of Melukote. 
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Ref. 

j Dyn. 

1 

King. 

Date. 

EC. in. 

! 

'Tiiluva 

Acyutaraya 

1534 

Md. 55. ! 



EC. VI. 

do, 

do. 

1541 

Kd. 158. > 1 

; 



EC. IV. 

' 

j 

\ 

' AravTdn 

Sriranga I 

1576 

Yd. 59. ; 


1 

i 

! 

EC. III. 

Mysore 

Devaraja II 

166S 

Tn.23. i 



EC. IV. 

do. 

do. 

1 

i 1663 


Kr. 67. 
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Place. Remarks. 


It mentions Maragondanahalli : Srirangapattana is Ser- 
situated on the banks of the' ingapatam on the 
Kaveri in the ^ great Hoysala Kaveri in the Mysore 
nad in the Srirangapattana district, 
country. 

It refers to Muktihajli, Hiriyur Asandi is in the ex- 
and other villages in thej treme north of the 
Asandi nad in the Yakattii Kadur taluka of the 
sime in the Hoysala nad of same district. The 
the Southern country. villages must b e 

I somewhere in the 
! imighbourhood o f 
Asandi. 

It records the grant of Rama- Hampapura is in the 
pura in the Hampapura sthala Yedatore tfilfika of 
belonging to the Narasimha-j the Mysore district 
pura sIme, situated in the on the Kaveri near 
middle of the Kaveri in the its continence witli 
Iloysana kingdom. the llemavati. Kara- 

sim]iai)ura is tlie 
same as Hole-Narsi- 
pur in the Kadur 
district. 

It refers to Haljikere situated in | Nagamangaja is the 
the Nagamangala sthala in the headquarters of the 
Hoysala nad. taluka of the same 

name in the Mysore 
district. 

It records the grant of Majagurj Bacaha]li is identical 
belonging to Bacahajji sthala j with agrahara-Bace- 
in the western Nagamangaja | halli in the Krsna- 
hobali in the Hoysala nad. I raj ape te taluka of the 

: Mysore district. 
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Ref. 

Dyn. 

King. 

Date, 

EC. IV. 

Mysore 

... Devaraja 11 

1 

...: 1666 

Yd. 54. 



! 

Yd. 53 

do. 

do. 

i 

1 

... 1666 

i 

f 

( 

Yd. 43 

t 

do. 

1 

do. 

i 

! 

...' 1667 

1 

1 
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Place. 

Remarks. 

It refers to the village of 
Bheriya in the neighbourhood 
of Narasinihanagara in the 
Hoysala nad country. 

The village of Bheriya 
is in the north of 
Yedatore taluka in 
the neighbourhood of 
Akkihabal i n the 
Krsnarajapete tMka 
of the Mysore district. 

It mentions the village of Bherya 
belonging to Narasimhapura 
in the middle of the Kaveri in 
the Hoysana country. 

The village of Bherya 
is different fro m 
Bheriya as the for- 
mer is said to be in 
the middle of the 
Kaveri. Narasimha- 
pura is, no doubt, 
Hoje-Narsipur. 

Salagrama belonging to Nara- 
simhapura in the Hoysana nad 
country. 

Salagrama is in the 
Yedatore taluka of 
the Mysore district. 
Narasimhapura i s 
Hoje-Narsipiir. 



VIJAYANAGARA 


The thirty one inscriptions examined in this 
connection belong to five dynasties (the Hoysala, the 
Sangama, the Tiiluva, the AravTdn and the Mysore) 
ranging from A. D. 1223 to 1667. During this long 
period of nearly 450 years, the name Hoysala nad, 
mandala, desa, or rajya was made use of to denote a 
tract of territory included in the present Mysore state. 
All the villages or the districts to wliich they belonged 
are found in Mysore, Hassan, and Kadur districts. 
In the east, the Hoysala nad appears to have extended 
to the borders of the Bangalore district and in the south, 
it included tlie Kollegal taliika of the Coimbatore 
district. Therefore, the Hoysana niid, mandala, desa, 
or rajya denoted a tract of country, well witldn the 
boundaries of the present Mysore state. A search 
should be made in this region for Hosapattaria, a city 
which rose to prominence during the days of the 
early Sangamas. The two inscriptions from Citaldrug 
(Cd. 2, 3) state that Bukka I was ruling from Hosa- 
pattana in the Hoysanadesa. In another inscription 
he is represented as ruling from Penugonde and Hosa- 
pattana. * And in an undated epigraph of his reign 
found at Sakrepattana in the Kadur district, Hosa- 
pattana is described, as “ the face of the goddess of the 
Hoysala kingdom, and a mirror of the goddess of the 
kingdom of Vira Bukka.” f It appears from tliis that 
Hosapattana was the capital of the Hoysala country 
during the reign of Bukka I. 

Where was Hosapattana situated in the Hoysala 
country ? While looking for the place, the following 
points may usefully be remembered : 

(1) It should be in the Hoysala country. 

* MER. 522 of 1906. 

t MAR, 1927 No. 48. p. 61. 
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(2) It should be situated in a region where the 
Jainas and the Vaisnavas could have come into 
conflict. 

(3) It should be in the neighbourhood of the fort 
of Nijagali whose lord it could have served as a capital 
at one time. 

(4) These are essential; and if, in addition to 
these, it has the name of Hosapattana, the problem 
may be considered as solved finally. 

Commenting , on the Sakrepatona epigraph, 
Dr. Sama Sastri observes, “ The present record would 
tend to show that Hosapattana was either the village 
of Sakrepatona, where the present inscription stone is 
found or some village in the neighbourhood.^' * Speak- 
ing of another inscription at Hosavur he declares, 
“ Hosavur may probably be the same as Ilosa- 
pattana." f This identification satisfies almost all the 
conditions laid down above, though neither of the 
places suggested by Dr. Sama Sastri bears the name 
of Hosapattana. Hosapattana is neither Sakrepattana 
nor Hosavur, but it stands at some distance from them 
on an island in the Hemavati river in the Krsnaraja- 
pete taluka of the Mysore district. At present, ‘ an 
anicut in two sections ’ is built ‘ abutting on the island 
of Hosapattana where there is an old deserted fort.' X 
Having thus spotted Hosapattana, it is necessary to 
find out whether this place satisfies the above men- 
tioned conditions. 

(1) Its name is Hosapattana. 

(2) It stands in the neighbourhood of Sravana- 
Belgola in the Cannarayapattana taluka of the 

* MAI^. 1927 p. 62. t p. 63. 

J Rice, Mysore Gazetteer Vol. ii. p. 250. 
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Hassan district (16 miles), a Jaina centre, and of 
Melukote (17 miles) in the Krsnarajapete taluka of 
the Mysore district, a Vaisnava centre. It is known 
that the Jainas and the Vaisnavas would come, on 
occasions, into conflict. 

(3) It is in the very heart of the Hoysala country. 
The village of Bheriya which, according to an inscrip- 
tion of 16G6 (Yd. 54), was included in the Hoysala 
country, stands in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Ho sap at tan a. 

(4) Nijagaji kataka raya or the chief of the fort of 
Nijagali is mentioned in one of the Western Ganga 
records. He was a Calukyan prince, and his daughter 
Jakamba was given in marriage to the Ganga king, 
Ereganga-Deva-Nitimarga. * It is evident from this 
that the lord of the fort of Nijagali lived a few centuries 
before the foundation of the city of Vijayanagara. 
Since Hosapattana was his capital, it should have been 
in existence from his time. The village of Nijagali, 
which gave the chief his name, can also be located. 
Nijagali is in the Hoysala country. It is situated in 
the Nelamangala taluka of the Bangalore district 
where it touches the frontiers of Tumkur. 

Therefore, the identity of Hosapattana may be 
taken to have been finally established. 

Section 3 : — Virupaksapura. — Virupaksapura or 
ViiTipaksapattana which is mentioned in Ballala Hi’s 

* MAA\ 1921, pp. 11, 21, 25. 

Vrtta 

Tasya brahma-mahlndra-bmda-mukuta-vyasakta-raktatuja 
Celia ya-kuiikuma-marijankrta-pada-dvaiidvasya devyam prabhuh 
CalukyamaJa-vamsa-bliu-A7/«^«//-l\?wJ7/a/a putryam abliur 
Jyakamba-vyapadesa-bbaji tanayah ^rl Satyavlikyo nrpah. H 
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inscriptions as one of his nelevidus is identified with 
Hampe, and consequently with Yijayanagara. It is 
stated that “ Vira Ballala III was the real founder 
of the city of Vira - Vijaya - Viriipaksapura, which 
eventually became Vijayanagar not long after/^ * 
“ ^ri - Vira - Vijaya - Viriipaksapura was the city of 
Vijayanagara.” “ It was called first Vijaya. But 
besides, the city bore the name of SrT-Vira-Virupaksa, 
that is exactly the name of Vira Ballala Ill’s son.’' f 
‘‘ The full name of Vira Ballala Ill’s son was most 
likely Srl-Vlra-Vijaya-Virupaksa.” J 

The following propositions emerge from these 
statements. 

(i) Ballala III had a son called Vlra-Vijaya- 
Virupaksa Ballala. 

(ii) He built a city called Vira-Vijaya-Virlipaksa- 
pura, evidently naming it after his son. 

(iii) Vira-Vijaya-ViiTipaksapura was also known 
as Hampe which formed a single city with Vijaya- 
nagara. Therefore, Vira - Vijaya - Viriipaksapura is 
identical with Vijayanagara- 

(i) There is no contemporary evidence to show 
that the word “ Vijaya ” formed part of the name of 
Virupaksa Ballala. No doubt, it occurs in the name, 
Sri - Vijaya - Viriipaksapura ; but there is nothing to 
connect the name of the village with that of the prince. 
The term ‘ Vijaya ' seems to be prefixed sometimes to 
the names of certain villages in the inscriptions; e. (j., 
the village of Araseyakere was known as Vira-Vijaya- 

* Heras : The Beginnings^ p. 55. 

t ibid : p. 45. 1 ibid : p. 45. n. 2. 
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Ballalapura. * * * § In cases such as these * Vijaya ^ should 
be taken as an honorific epithet qualifying the name of 
the village, and not as a proper name denoting a 
person. 

(ii) Again, there is no indication in his numerous 
inscriptions that Ballala III bad ever built any town or 
fort. The Hoysala monarchs seem to take some 
pleasure in mentioning the places which they built or 
improved. Someswara is said to have built Vikrama- 
pura f and Vijayarajendrapattana. J Narasimha III 
improved the condition of Dorasamudra ‘ by storing in 
it' all the wealth of his own Hoysala kingdom. § 
Ballala III had rebuilt the capital after it had been 
destroyed by the attack of the Muhammadans in 
1310 A, D. IT Some of his officers made Candi- 
nayakanahalli into a pattana in A. D. 1319. || It is 
strange that no mention of the construction of a town 
called Vira- Vijaya- Virupaksapura by Ballala III is 
made in his inscriptions. 

(hi) Hampe was occasionally spoken of as ViiTi- 
paksam ; and so far as I am aware, this name was 
specially associated with the Adwaita matha in the 
place. It had never been used to denote the town or 
the village surrounding the temple. Granting that the 

* EC.y. Ak. 72. See also Ak. 49, and 50 dated A.D. 1215 and 1227 respec- 
tively. They refer to an a^rahlira called Vijaya-Narasimhapura. The agrahara 
was probably granted either by or for the religious merit of Narasimha II. There 
is no evidence to show that Narasimha II had the name of Vijaya. The word 
‘ Vijaya’ in cases such as these, should be interpreted as an epithet qualifying 
the name which it precedes, Vi jay a- Virupaksapura belongs to the same class of 
names as Vijaya-Vaijayanti, Vijaya-Venglpura, Vijaya-Dasanapura etc. 

\ EC. ix. Bn. 6. 

J MAR. 1913, Two inscriptions at Ellespur. 

§ EC. V. Bl. 74, 87. H EC. iii. Md. 100. 

ii EC. ix. Cp. 12. •• MAR. 1916, p, 95, 96. 
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name denoted the town also, no evidence is forth- 
coming to connect B allala IIFs name with it. It has 
already been shown that the Bellary district in which 
Hampe is situated was never included in the dominions 
of Ballala III or that of his father. This region passed 
in 1328 A. D. into the hands of the Sultan of Delhi 
who attacked Ballala, and forced him to pay tribute. 
Under these circumstances, it is not possible that 
Ballala could have founded a town in a place which 
was included in the dominions of his enemy, the 
Sultan of Delhi. Therefore, a search should be made 
for Virupaksapura within the dominions of Ballala III. 

Three places bearing the name Virupaksapura 
are found within the kingdom of Ballala III. One of 
them is mentioned in an inscription of Mulbagal dated 
1431 A.D. * Another is found in the Cannapattana 
taluka of the Bangalore district ; and a third is referred 
to in ail inscription of Paduvari, in the Coondapoor 
taluka of the South Canara district, dated A. D. 1360. f 
Ballala III might have been residing in any one of these 
places. However, none of these should be identified 
with Virupaksapura mentioned in his inscriptions. 
There is a place in the Magdi taluka of the Bangalore 
district called Virupapura, where we find several ins- 
criptions of Ballala III and his subordinates. J Now, 
Virupapura, is obviously an abbreviated form of 
Virupaksapura. It appears to have been a resort 
frequently visited by Ballala, owing probably to the 
presence in the place of a renowned Saivite teacher 
called Gurucittadeva. § It is reasonable to think that 
Virupapura is identical with the Virupaksapura or 
pattana of Ballala Ill's inscriptions, and that it has no 
connection whatever with Hampe- Virupaksam. 

t 546 of 1930. 


* EC. X. Mb. 2. 

X MAR, 1915 p. 56. 
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Section 4 : — Hosa-Hampeya Pattana. — This place, 
which is said to be mentioned in one of the inscrip- 
tions of Harihara I dated A. D. 1340, is identified with 
Vijayana^ara. “ In the time of Harihara,’' says a 
recent writer, “ Vijayanagara was popularly known 
as Hosa-Hampeya Pattana/’ * 

The inscription from which the above information 
is derived comes from Kundurpi in the Kalyanadurg 
taluka of the Anantapur district, f It has absolutely 
no connection with Harihara I ; his name or the name 
of anyone else who is connected with him is not even 
remotely alluded to in it. It is a record, as the 
epigraphist correctly observes, ‘ of the Hoysala king 
Vira Ballaja, the son of Vira Narasinga, who had his 
headquarters in Dorasamudra.’ ‘ It mentions a Maha- 
samanta of the king by name Bommeya Nay aka, son 
of Gangeya Nayaka who was governing the Nidugal 
rajya, and mentions Hosa-Hampeya Pattana/ From 
this, it is evident that Harihara I had nothing to do 
with the present inscription. 

The identification of Hosa-Hampeya Pattana with 
Ilainpe is not tenable. Hosa-Hampeya Pattana means 
the town of New Hampe, and it should have been so 
named for distinguishing it from Old Hampe. Just as 
New york and New Jersey cannot be the same towns 
as York and Jersey, so New Hampe cannot be identical 
with the old town of Hampe. Hosa-Hampeya Pattana 
seems to have been included in the Nidugal rajya 
which Mahasamanta Bommeya Nayaka, a subordinate 
of Ballala III was ruling in 1340 A. D. It must be 
noted that the inscriptions of Ballala III or of his 
subordinates are found only in the Anantapur district. 

* Heras : T/te Be^inniitgs^ p, 58. 

t MER. 102 of 1927. 
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And not one of them is to be found anywhere in 
Bellaiy. Hosa-Hampeya Pattena, therefore, should 
be looked for within Ballala's dominions and not 
without. In the Anantapur taluka, there is a village 
called Hampapuram with which Hosa - Hampeya 
Pattana may provisionally be identified. The authority 
of Bommeya Nayaka, could not have extended to 
Ilampe in 1340, for Harihara I was already ruling 
from that place at that time. It cannot be said that 
Harihara was a subordinate of Bommeya Nayaka ; 
for, what little evidence we have at our command 
goes against the supposition. At the present state of 
our knowledge, we are justified only in holding that 
there was a place in Ballaja^s dominions called Ilosa- 
llampeya Pattana whose identity cannot yet be fully 
established. 



Cbameu {[. 

THE FOUNDERS OF VIJAl^NAOARA 

Section 1. — Who founded Vijayanagara ? A few 
inscriptions of the early kings of Vijayanagara 
describe the manner in which the city was founded. 
Two copper-plate grants both dated in 1336 A. D., 
attribute the foundation of the city to Harihara I. 

It is said in the Kapaliir grant that on one occasion 
king Harihara who was ruling at Kunjarakona, on 
the Tungabhadra, after crossing that river went out 
hunting in the forest on the southern bank. There he 
was astonished to see a hound being bitten by a hare. 

He went to the hermit Vidyaranya, the incarnation 
of spiritual knowledge, whose austerity was honoured 
and who was like another Mahesana (Siva), who 
(resided) near his (Virupaksa’s) temple. Having saluted 

in his vicinity with reverence he related this 

incident whose explanation was wonderful.” Vidya- 
ranya, the best of the ascetics said : “ 0 king, the 
country deserves to be the residence of a family of 
great kings, and the sole source of great power ! Oli 
Lord, found a city named Vidya.^^ “ Having accord- 
ingly obeyed his command, occupying the seat of 
kings (throne), conspicuous with an excellent white 
umbrella, having indeed performed gifts which were 
even gi’eater than the sixteen gifts, he, king Harihara 
shone in the extensive town named Vidya. ” * 

The same story is narrated in another grant of the 
same date. King Harihara who ruled at Kunjarakona, 

♦ .VDl. Vol. i. Cp. No. 15. 
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on one occasion crossed the Tungabhadra with the 
intention of hunting, and coming forth with his army, 
saw the forest to the South. And in that forest, that 
moon to the ocean of Sangamesa was surprised to 
see a fierce dog with long teeth, only chewing what 
had been bitten, and a hare. And seeing the God 
Virupaksa along with the Goddess Pampa, he did 
obeisance to them, and drawing near the yati in that 
temple, informed him of the above curious circum- 
stance. Vidyaranya said, ^ 0 king, this place is 
worthy to be the residence of a family of great kings ; 
this is a specially strong site. Make here a city 
named Vidya. ^ Thereupon Ilariharesvara, doing ac- 
cording to his direction, was seated on the throne, 
and adorned with the white umbrella, made the 
sixteen great gifts resplendent in the nagara called 
Vidya of vast dimensions. * 

The two inscriptions are word for word the same, 
with tlie exception of the portions dealing with the 
boundaries of the villages granted. With reference 
to the foundation of the city, the following points 
may be noted ; 

(1) Ilarihara went out hunting in the forest on the 
southern bank of the Tungabhadra, where he saw a 
hound and a hare together, in spite of their natural 
enmity. 

(2) On narrating this incident to Vidyaranya who 
was practising asceticism in the temple of Virupaksa, 
he advised Harihara to found a city on the spot 
called Vidyanagara. 

(3) Harihara accordingly built the city from which 
he began to rule his kingdom. 

* EC. X. Bg. 70. 
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According to these two inscriptions, Harihara I 
built the city of Vidyanagara on the advice of 
Vidyaranya. Howevtir, their evidence cannot be relied 
upon ; for both of them are condemned as spurious *, 
the original of the Yaragudi grant (Bg. 70) is not 
available, it being printed from a hand copy supplied 
by the people. * The Kapalur grant is declared a 
forgery by the editor : 

“ The character is Nandinagari but the formation 
of the letters is quite modern, and in certain letters, 
it is very similar to Devanagari. This fact shows that 
the document is a fabrication. t 

People who are more competent to pronounce 
an opinion on the subject have nothing to find fault 
with the formation of the letters. X Therefore, the 
genuineness of the inscription cannot be questioned 
on this ground alone. The strongest objection is 
based upon the legendary material incorporated in it. 
No doubt legendary material is found in several 
inscriptions which are accepted as genuine. But 
there is a difference. Harihara is said to have 
witnessed something of an abnormal character, which 
it is not possible for other human beings to see. 
That appears to be the most important reason for 
rejecting the inscription as spurious. 

Nevertheless, it is not improbable that Harihara I 
should have built a capital for himself on the advice 
of Vidyaranya ; nor is it unlikely that the city of 
Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara should have been built 
about 1336; for, according to some inscriptions, 
Harihara I was ruling from Vidyanagara in 1348 A,D. § 

* EC. X. p. 241. n. 1. t i. P- 109. 

1 Venkayya /A. xxxviii, pp. 89-91. § MER. 1920-21. Part I. A. 9. 
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But the testimony of the Kapalur and the Yaragudi 
grants cannot be taken as a proof for the construction 
of the city by Harihara I in 1336 A. D. Therefore, 
Harihara’s share in the construction of the city must 
remain doubtful, until some evidence of a more trust- 
worthy character turns up. 

Section 2 , — Did Vidyaranya build a city ? Tradition 
embodied in works like the Rajakalanirnaya and Raya- 
vacaka attribute the construction of Vidyanagara to 
the sage Vidyaranya. But tradition cannot be trusted, 
and its evidence should not be considered, unless it is 
corroborated by other reliable sources of information. 
A few inscriptions of the Tuluva period, though they 
do not attribute the building of the city to Vidyaranya, 
declare that it was built by king Harihara I and named 
Vidyanagara in the name of Vidyaranya Sripada. 

It is said in an inscription dated 1538 A. D., that 
Vidyanagara was built by Harihara Raya, and was 
set up in the name of Vidyaranya Sripada.^’ * In 
another, dated 1559 A.D., Harihara Raya is said to 
liave built Vidyanagara in the name of Vidyaranya.^' t 

Since these inscriptions belong to the IGth century, 
their evidence should also be classed as traditional. 
There is, however, one important point which should 
be noticed. The inscriptions do not make Vidyaranya 
the builder of Vidyanagara. It was Harihara I wlio 
built it, and named it after his spiritual advisor 
Vidyaranya. This is not improbable. 

Although tradition appears to be untrustworthy, 
there seems to lurk an element of truth in it. Vidya- 
ranya seems to have had some undefined connection 
with the foundation of the city. The name Vidyanagara 

* EC. xi Cd. 45. t ibid. Cd. 54. 
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frequently occurs in the inscriptions of the time of 
Harihara I and Bukka L It is true that some of them 
are forgeries, and that the dates of some others are 
irregular. There are, however, a few which must be 
taken as genuine. According to A. 16 of 1925-26 
Virapratapa Bukkaraya Maharaya was ruling from 
Vidyanagara in S. 1273 or A.D. 1351. Two inscriptions 
of Harihara I refer to his capital Vidyanagara. In one 
inscription dated 1348 A. D., Harihara is said to be 
ruling from Vidyanagara. * In another dated 1353 
A. D., the city is called Kuruksetra-Vidyanagari. f 

If these records are genuine — I believe they are 
— Vijayanagara had its other name Vidyanagara almost 
from the very beginning. The same fact is revealed 
by the literature of the Sangama period. Kallanatha 
who was a contemporary of Devaraya II and Malli- 
karjuna refers to the capital of his patrons as Vidya- 
nagara. i If the name Vidyanagara was really derived 
from Vidyaranya, as the Tuluva inscriptions would 
have us believe, it cannot be denied that he had some 
share direct or indirect in building the city. 

There is yet another inscription dated 1378 A. D., 
which attributes the foundation of tlie city of Vijaya- 
nagara to Bukka I. 

* A. 9 of 1920-21. t A. 8 of 1925-26. 

I JRAS. 1902 p. 662. 

Bliogasthita bliogavatl ca nityam suparvaramyadivijasthaliva 
Purlha Vidyanagarl cakasti TungS tarangai rabhitah pavitra || 

Etam sasti prasasta pratibhata makuta prota iiiryatna nidra 
Ratna jydti pravaja vanamana catulatopa tapa pratapah 
Karnatagbata Laksmi carna parilasat paurusotkarsa sail 
Fraud ha Sri Diva Rojo Vijaya Nrpa suto Yadavanam varenyah || 

Visvambhara bhara krtavatarah tasyasti putro yasasa pavitrah 

Sangita sahitya kalasvabhijiiah pratapavan Jmmadi Dlvarayah || 

.Sudhurmeva sabha yasya sam-ullasi-kaladhara 

Gandliarva guna gambhlra vidyadliara vinodinl, [j 
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“ Having received from him (Harihara I), the 
wealth of the empire, Bukka raja, in valour and glory 
eclipsed all past and future kings. Having conquered 
all the world, he built a splendid city called the city 
of Victory.'’ Its fort walls were like arms stretching 
out to embrace Hemakuta. The points of its battle- 
ments like its filaments, the suburbs like its blossom, 
the elephants like bees, the hills reflected like stems 
in the water of the moat, the whole city resembled the 
lotus on which Laksm! is ever seated. There with 
Tungabhadra as his foot-stool, and Hemakuta as his 
throne, he (Bukka) was seated like Virupaksa, for the 
protection of the people of the earth." 

The city which, according to the present inscrip- 
tion, Bukka I built cannot be the one whose ruins 
extend from Hospet to Anegondi. It should have 
been much smaller. The fort was built around the 
hill of Hemakuta on which the royal palace itself 
probably stood. 

When did Bukka I build tliis city ? A study of the 
inscriptions of the time may provide us with the 
necessary answer, as Vijayanagara is mentioned as the 
capital of the empire from 1347 A. D., onwards. 


Ref. 

Date 

A.D. 

Name of the capital. 

EC. Vm. Sb. 375 ... 

1347 

Vijayanagara. 

MAR. 1924 Part 11. 

1358 

do. 

No. 34 



E.CXII. P^. 18 ... 

1366 

do. 

EC. VII. Sk. 281 ... 

1368 

A bhina va- Vij ay an agara. 

EC. XII. Mi. 74 ... 

1370 

Vijayanagara. 

MAR. 1914-15 p. 58.. 

1377 

do. 


£C. V. Cn. 256. 
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It is obvious that the city of Vijayanagara was 
the capital of the kingdom from at least 1347 A. D., i, e. 
almost from the time, when Harihara I, his brothers, 
and officers met in ^rngeri to celebrate a festival in 
commemoration of their conquest of the earth from 
the Eastern to the Western ocean. Since Harihara I 
reigned until 1356 A. D., he should have been alive at 
the time when Bukka I built the capital. No doubt, 
Bukka I should have been more personally associated 
with the building of the city than Harihara. Never- 
theless, he could not have undertaken the task 
without the consent and the active co-operation of 
his elder brother and sovereign. It must, therefore, 
be admitted that Harihara I should have played some 
part in the construction of his capital. The truth 
of the Yaragudi, and the Kapalur grants, so far as 
the construction of the capital is concerned, is proved 
indirectly by the inscriptions of the period. It remains 
to be seen whether Vidyaranya SripMa had anything 
to do with it. 

It has become a pastime with a few writers in 
recent years to treat Vidyaranya as a nobody. An 
unprejudiced investigation of the inscriptions esta- 
blishes the fact that the early kings of Vijayanagara 
shaped the course of their conduct on his advice. 
Vidyaranya is mentioned in several inscriptions of 
l^nkka I and Harihara II. He was the spiritual advisor 
of the latter. ‘‘ By the grace of Vidyaranya muni, 
he acquired the empire of knowledge unattainable by 
other kings.'’ * The influence of the gurus over 
their disciples is well-known. It is not unreasonable 
to think that Harihara II would have consulted him on 
important mattters of policy. The relations between 
Bukka I and Vidyaranya appear to have been more 

• 1916, r- 56. 
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intimate. He was in the habit of accompanying the 
sage when the latter visited Srngeri to meet his 
guru. * He seems to have felt, at least on occasions, 
that the presence of Vidyaranya at Vijayanagara was 
indispensable. About 1356 A. D., Vidyaranya paid a 
visit to Benares where he stayed for sometime. 
Bukka I, who must have succeeded Harihara I during 
that year, desired for some reason that Vidyaranya 
sliould return to Vijayanagara. lie knew that his 
request to the sage would not induce the latter to leave 
Benares. He therefore obtained a srlmukha from the 
Senior Sripada of Srngeri, commanding Vidyaranya 
to return to Vidyanagara, and despatched it to him 
coupled with his own request. It is said that lie obeyed 
the order gladly, ‘‘ as he had great respect for his 
guru/^ f Two points should be noticed here. (1) Ihikka 
felt for some reason that the presence at Vijayanagara 
of Vidyaranya was necessary. (2) To secure tliis end, 
he was convinced that he should obtain the lielp of 
the Senior Sripada of Srngeri. 

What made Bukka think that Vidyaranya would 
not return to Vijayanagara at his own request? 
Because he knew that the sage who retired to Benares 
to spend his time in contemplation would not return 
to Vijayanagara, as it would involve him once again 
in the aifairs of the world. Vidyaranya as Madhava- 
carya before he became a sanyasin was a minister 
of Bukka. It is said in the Pariisara MadhavTya that 
Madhavacarya was the kulaguru as well as the 
minister of Bukka. “ Like Angirasa to Indra, Sumati 
to Nala, Medhatithi to ^aibya, Dlianiija to Rama, 
Madhava was the kulaguru as well as the minister to 
king Bukka.’’ J Probably Bukka wanted Vidyai'anya 

* AIAA\ 1916, p. 56. t 

X Parasara Madliavlya : Introduction to the Vyavahara Kanda, 
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at Vijayanagara, so that he might have the benefit of 
the counsel of the sage as of old. It is customary even 
at the present day among the Hindus to consult men of 
learning and piety when they desire to build a house, 
for the purpose of discovering the most auspicious time 
for commencing operations. Would not Harihara I and 
Bukka I have consnlted somebody when they resolved 
to build a new capital ? Who was there more compe- 
tent to advise them on such a matter than Vidyaranya V 
Harihara II, and probably also Bukka I held him in high 
estimation. His feats are said to be ‘ more wonderful 
than those of Brahma,' for he could ‘ make the most 
eloquent dumb and the dumb, most eloquent/ * The 
following passage culled from an inscription of 
Harihara 11 describes how great Vidyaranya looked in 
the eyes of his contemporaries : — 

May the wonderful glances of Vidyaranya 
which resemble showers of camphor dust, garlands of 
Jcalhara flower, rays of the moon, sandal paste, and 
waves of milk ocean, and which shower the nectar of 
compassion, bring you happiness. Can he be Brahma? 
We do not see four faces. Can he be Visnu ? He has 
not got four arms. Can he be Siva ? No oddness of the 
eye is observed. Having thus argued for a long time, 
the learned have come to the conclusion that Vidya- 
ranya is the supreme light incarnate.'’ f 

Would not Harihara I and Bukka I have consulted 
this ‘ supreme light incarnate ? ’ It is not unlikely 
that they sought his advice, and began to construct 
the city after he blessed their enterprise. When the 
construction of the city was completed they gave it 
the name of Vidyanagara in honour of the guru whom 
they adored. This conclusion is corroborated, as 
we had already noticed, by inscriptions containing 
references to Vidyanagara as early as 1348 A. D. 

* MJA\ 1916 p. 56. t tdid, 
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Chapter I 

BALLATA III AND THE SONS OF SANOAMA 

Section 1 : — The circumstances under which tlie 
kingdom of Vijayanagara was founded still remain in 
obscurity, in spite of the efforts of several scholars 
during the last three decades. It has been said 
that the five brothers who founded the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara, were originally in the service of the 
Iloysala king Vira Ballala III, who employed them to 
defend his northern frontier and to stem the new 
flood of the Bahmani invasions/’ * The places which 
were entrusted to the care of the five brothers are 
also described. ‘‘ In the early wars of Ala-ud-Din 
Bahmani, when he marched south from Daulatabad 
after the death of Muhammad bin Tughlak, tliere 
figures on the southern frontier, and therefore tlie 
more uncertain frontier of his, a Hindu cliieftain of 
the name of Harib in the region of the Konkan coast 
up to Jamkhandi. A little further to the east of it 
between Bijapur and Gulburga figures another Hindu 
chief by name Kapras ; and further east another 

Hindu chieftain still of the name of Kampraz 

These three Hindu chieftains are obviously no other 
than Hariappa (Harib), Bukkappa Razu (Kapras), and 
Kampa Razu (Kampana, Kampraz), the three elder 
of the five brothers to whom the inscriptions of the 
time ascribe the foundation of the empire of Vijaya- 
nagara/’ t The tract of territory over which Kampji 
Razu bore sway has also been definitely described. 
“ The government of the Nellore district, with the 
fortified hill of Udayagiri within its jurisdiction, was a 

* South India and her Muhammadan Invaders p. 181. 

t ibid. 
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very important post as regards strategy in Southern 

India The importance of the post was specially 

relevant when the Mussalmans of Delhi had shortly 
before captured the city of Warangal, the capital of 
the Kakatlya Dynasty just to the north of Udayagiri. 

“ Kainpa was therefore placed in that responsible 
post by the same Vira Balliija (III)/’ * 

Opinion, however, is divided regarding the manner 
in which the independent kingdom of Vijayanagara 
came into being. Some hold that after the death 
of Ballala III, the five brothers having asserted their 
independence established a new state with the city of 
Vijayanagara as its capital ; f whereas others believe 
that Ballaja ‘ countenanced Harihara’s (the eldest of 
tlie five brothers) establishing himself further north 
as a great lord, and supported him by allowing him 
to rule locally in the very heart of the Hoysala 
kingdom.^ t It is even asserted that ‘ Harihara I 
was enthroned at Vijayanagara by the old Hoysala 
monarch (Ballala III) as his own Mahamandalesvara 
in the north/ § 

It follows from this that, 

(1) the five brothers who established the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara were the subordinates of Vira 
Ballala III. 

(2) the Hoysala dominions, the defence of which 
was entrusted to the care of the five brothers extended 

• Heras : T^e Beginnings pp. 94-95 Cf. S. JC. Iyengar. HAI, p. 35. ‘ Another 
important garrison was placed, (by Ballaja III) at Udayagiri in the Nellore 
district to guard the eastern highway.* 

t Krsna gastri : ASR. 1907-8. p. 236. 

Sewell : Historical Inscriptions^ p. 187. 

$ Heras : The Beginnings^ p. 67. 
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from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of Bengal 
in the east, including along its northern frontier the 
territory corresponding to the modern districts of 
North Canara, Dharwar, Bijapur and Nellore. 

(3) the Hoysala kingdom was exposed to tlie 
attacks of the Bahmani Sultan Ala-ud-Din I, whom the 
five brothers were expected to check. 

(4) Ballala III enthroned Harihara I at Vijaya- 
nagara, probably to induce him to take a personal 
interest in the protection of the realm. 

Unless these propositions are closely examined, it is 
not possible to discover how far they are true. 

Section 2 : — (1) No evidence in support of this 
proposition is forthcoming. Nearly three hundred and 
fifty inscriptions of Ballala 111 liave been brouglit to 
light so far. It is strange that, if the five brotliers wlio 
founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara were really 
Ballala^s subordinates, they should not have been 
mentioned in any of them. It is believed that a certain 
prince called Kathora-IIara is mentioned in a Citaldrug 
inscription dated A. D. 1328. * An attempt has been 
made to identify this Kathora-IIara with ^ Harihara I of 
Vijayanagara who in all probability was one of those 
kinsmen summoned to the meeting of Tiruvanna- 
malai.' t pointed out that * on many occasions 

Harihara's name is cut short and only the first part is 
given, thus Hariyappa. Perhaps on this occasion the 
first part is omitted so that the epithet Kathora (fierce) 
should be properly applied to Hara or ^iva. In fact 
Kathora is the thirty-seventh name of ^iva. This 

* £C. xi. Cd. 4. 

t Her as : The Beginnings y p. 125, 
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would be a welcome piece of flattery for Harihara.’ * 
The explanation is no doubt ingenious, but it is 
uncalled for ; for the name Kathora-Hara does not at 
all occur in the text of the inscription, f It is, there- 
fore, evident that among the officers and dependents 
of Balla|a III, there was no person bearing the name of 
Kathora-IIara. Consequently the question of his 
identification does not arise. Again the numerous 
inscriptions of ITarihara I and his brothers do not even 
allude to their connection with Ballala III. On the 
contrary, they make it clear that the founders of 
Vijayanagara were independent rulers from the very 
beginning. In tlie absence of evidence of any kind, it 
is not reasonable to suppose tliat Harihara I and his 
brothers were at first subordinates of Vira Ballala HI. 

Section 3 : — (2) What was the extent of the 
Hoysala dominions during the reign of Ballala III ? 
The kingdom which he came to rule after the demise 
of his father Narasimha III in 1292 A. D., was very 
limited in extent. It corresponded roughly to the 
present Mysore state excluding Kolar, and portions of 
Bangalore, Tumkur, Citaldrug and STmoga districts. 
Even this small kingdom, he was not suffered to rule 
in peace. He had to face the attacks of his uncle 
Ramanatha, who wanted to deprive him of his king- 
dom, and throne. Ramanatha was a half-brother of 
Narasimha III; and their father Someswara divided 
his kingdom equally between his two sons, giving the 
Tamil districts to the former, and the Canarese districts 
which formed the Hoysala kingdom properly so called 
to the latter. The reign of Someswara, however, 
ended in a disaster. He was killed about 1262 A. D., 
in a battle with Jatavarman Sundara Pandyadeva 


• Heras : The Be^mnings, p. 125. n. 1. 
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(A. D, 1250-1273) *, the king of Madura, and his capital 
Kannanur was captured, f It was probably at this 
time that Vlra-Pandya invaded Kongu which he 
annexed to the Pandyan dominions, t Ramanatha was 
thus threatened with the loss of his patrir.ony ; but 
he seems to have managed somehow to recapture 
Kannanur from which he ruled his territory in the Cola 
country until 1280 A. D., when he was finally driven 
out of it by the Pandyas. Having thus lost most of 
what his father had given him, he wanted to compen- 
sate for his loss at the expense of his half-brother. 
This led to the outbreak of a war between the two 
brothers which dragged on for nearly thirty years. 


The struggle seems to have commenced even 
before Ramanatha^s final expulsion from the Cola 
country. It is alluded to in an undated inscription of 
the Hassan district which Rice assigns to about 
1260 A. D. § This date is too early for the outbreak 
of the war. In the first place, Someswara was still 
alive, and it is extremely unlikely that he would have 
allowed his two sons to quarrel with each other over 
the division of the kingdom which he himself had 

* Someswara is said, to liave died in A. D. 1257 (AC. iv. Kr. 9). 
This is improbable, as we find several of his inscriptions dated in his 
27th and 29tli regnal years corresponding to 1259 and 1261 respectively. 
(d/AA\ 20 of 1891, 519 of 1912, 34 of 1891.) 

t A/, iii. p. 14. 

t Kongu remained under the Pandyas probably until 1320 A. D. Several 
inscriptions of Vira-Pandya refer to his conquest of Kongu 35 of 1923) ; 

and the existence of a few of liis inscriptions in the Coimbatore district prove 
the truth of the assertion. An epigraph from Sermadevi attributes the conquest 
of the two Kongus to Maravarraan Kulasekhara. Although Kul as ekhara’s records 
are not found in the Kongu country, we find some of his co-regent Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya in that region. The Pandyan occupation of Kongu is confirmed 
by the total absence of the Hoysala inscriptions. No inscription of Narasimha III 
nor of Ramanatha is found in the Coimbatore district ; and the earliest dated 
inscription of Ballaja III belongs to the year 1323 A. D. (588 of 1904). 

§ AC. V. Cn. 206. 
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effected. Secondly, the Hoysala position in the South 
was challenged by the Pandyas at this time, and 
Ramanatha could not have found it safe to despatch 
an army against his brother. 

However, there is reason to believe that his first 
attack was delivered sometime before A. D. 1270 ; 
for an inscription dated in that year coming from 
the Cannarayapattana taluka of the. Hassan district 
mentions Ramanatha as the reigning sovereign. * As 
he is said to have been still ruling from Kannanur, he 
could not have concentrated all his attention upon 
the conquest of Narasimha's dominions. A more 
serious expedition seems to have been undertaken in 
A. D. 1278, when he is said to have raised the 
villages of Mannanakogil and fought and killed a 
certain Siugeya Dannayaka who was probably one of 
Narasimha\s officers, f On this occasion Ramanatha 
seems to have united his forces with those of ‘ . . . arasa 
Gajapati,^ and offered battle to his brother at Solelur. J 
It was probably in this battle that Lala Maceya, one of 
Narasimha’s subordinates was killed, § An epigraph 
dated 1282 A. D. records the death of another officer 
of Narasimha called Kondii Nay aka in a battle with 
Ramanatlia. ^ Whether Kondu Nayaka's death is 
connected with this war or some other cannot be 
ascertained at present. The war seems to have ended 
in a compromise, the terms of which, however, are 
not recorded. In the meanwhile Ramanatha seems 
to have lost his hold on the Cola country completely. 
None of his inscriptions belonging to a date subse- 
quent to his 25th yeaT corresponding to 1279 A. D., is 


* EC. y. Cn. 231. 
t ibid. Ak. 149. 

§ MAE. 1909, p. 22. 
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found in the south. He was still ruling from his 
capital Kannanur in 1278 ; * but he was soon driven 
out of it by the great Pandyan monarch Maravarman 
Kulasekhara. It is stated in an inscription dated in 
Kulasekhara's 15th year (1283) that he was ‘in his 
camp at Kannanur.' f Consequently Ramanatha was 
obliged to abandon the Cola country, and shift his 
capital to Hesar-Kundani in the Salem district from 
which he was ruling what was left of his old king- 
dom in 1287. t 

The loss of most of his kingdom, coupled with 
a desire to provide for his son, probably induced 
Ramanatha to violate the terms of the compromise with 
Narasimha III, and embark once again on a policy 
of aggressive conquest. He seems to have devoted 
the last seven years of his life in waging war with 
his brother and nephew. The campaign opened with 
the siege of the fort of Bettadakote in the Guiidlupeta 
taluka of tVie Mysore district where there appears to 
have been some severe fighting. § Probably the place 
was taken, and Ramanatha next seems to have marched 
upon his brother's capital, Dorasamudra. A battle was 
foinght in which some of the officers of Narasimha III 
were killed. ^ Since Ballala III was residing in 1291 
in Dorasamudra, 11 where he was anointed in the next 
year, ** it is reasonable to believe that Ramanatha's 
attempt to capture Dorasamudra was not successful. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have annexed a good slice 
of Narasimha's territory in the east, comprising the 

* EC. V. Ak. 149. 

t MER, 328 of 1923 ; NTlakantha ^astri : The Pandyas p. 184 n. 1, 

% EC. xiii. Tm. 17, 27, 28, 29, 33. 

§ MAR. 1916, p. 55. H EC. v. Cn. 232. 

H Ibid. Vi. Kd. 49. ** Ibid. Cm. 36. 
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eastern talukas of the present Bangalore and Tunikur 
districts. While the war was still going on, Nara- 
simha III died, * and he was succeeded by his son 
Vira Ballala III who was anointed, as already noticed, 
in 1292. Ballala thus found himself in the midst of a 
war at the very beginning of his reign. Ramanatha 
seems to have turned his attention to STgal nadu 
which he overran during the same year, f In the next 
year he laid siege to the fortress of Kunigal, where 
he seems to have met with stubborn resistance. The 
defenders fought with the besiegers ‘ like wrestlers,^ 
though the town was ultimakely taken. Some of them 
are said to have penetrated into the ranks of the 
enemy, and perished on their swords as they were un- 
willing to be taken prisoners. J The capture of Kunigal 
appears to be the last episode of the war. No informa- 
tion is available regarding the events which happened 
subsequent to the fall of this fort. The illness from 
which Ramanatha seems to have been suffering during 
the last three years of his reign § may possibly have 
resulted in the cessation of hostilities and the conclu- 
sion of peace. Ramanatha breathed his last in 1295, 
and was succeeded by his son Viswanatha who ruled 
for a short period of three or four years, though 
nothing is known about the events that happened in 
his reign. With his death, the Tamil branch of the 
Hoysala family became extinct, and consequently the 
Hoysala dominions were re-united under Ballala III. 

The death of Viswanatha freed Ballaja III from an 
enemy who might become dangerous at any time ; and 
the expansion of his dominions caused by the addition 

* RC. iv. Kr. 10 ; MAR. 1915, p. 56. t ibid ix. Kn. 28. 

I ibid ix. Cp. 183. § Ibid. X. Bp. 23, 25 a ; Ct. 88. 

^ 'The date of his death is nowhere recorded. As Bp, 25 a dated in 1295 is 
bis last records, it may be inferred that he died in that year. 
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of his cousin^s territory increased his resources, and 
strengthened his position. He was now ready to turn 
his attention to external conquest. He seems to have 
come into conflict with the Pandyas about 1297, for, 
he is styled ‘ the conqueror of the Pandya ’ in an 
epigraph of Hedatale in the Nahjangud taluka. * The 
Pandya whom he conquered about this time should 
have been one of the numerous Slupa chiefs that were 
ruling on the west coast ; but his attention should have 
been drawn to the north rather than the west; for, 
the extensive Yadava dominions lay almost unprotect- 
ed owing to the invasion of Ala-ud-Din Khilji. Some 
of the Seuna feudataries had thrown off the yoke of 
Devagiri, and were busy in carving out kingdoms 
for themselves. The time, therefore, should have 
appeared very opportune for launching an attack on 
the territories belonging to the Seunas who were the 
hereditary enemies of Ballala’s family. 

The feud between the Hoysalas and the Seunas 
was rooted in the past. It had its origin during the last 
quarter of the twelfth century when the country was 
seething with confusion and political unrest. In 1176, 
Sankama Deva of the Kalacurya dynasty ascended 
the throne which his father had usurped from the 
Calukyas ; f but from the day of his accession he 
had to face several troubles. Someswara IV, the last of 
the Calukyas was striving hard to regain the kingdom 
which his father had lost. About A. D. 1182, his 
general Brahma, wrested from the Kalacuryas a large 
part of the kingdom. X The supremacy had thus 
passed once again from the Kalacuryas to the 
Calukyas. As Someswara IV was not a strong ruler, 

* EC, iv. Nj. 95 ; MAR. 1918. p. 47. 

t Fleet, Dyn, Kan, Dts, pp. 486-87. 
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many feudatories of his family taking advantage of his 
incapacity asserted their independence. The Sennas 
appropriated the northern districts ; the Hoysalas 
established themselves in the south ; and the Kakatlyas 
made themselves masters of the east. In addition to 
these, there arose througout the kingdom, several petty 
principalities which showed no inclination to submit to 
anyone. Moreover, the ambitious policies pursued by 
the rulers of the three kingdoms, brought them often 
into conflict with one another which resulted in the 
outbreak of bloody and protracted wars. 

Someswara had to maintain his authority over 
these turbulent feudatories. Although he succeeded in 
exercising some power for a few years, he had at last to 
succumb to the inevitable. His general, Brahma was 
defeated by the Hoysala VIra Ballala II * , and what- 
ever power he might have exercised before this, 
completely vanished with the disaster. The disappear- 
ance of Someswara IV from the political arena left 
his nominal feudatories free to grab as much of 
his territory as they could seize. The land-hunger 
naturally engendered war and very soon the peaceful 
countryside became disturbed by the marclies of the 
contending armies f* The bone of contention was 
the doab between the Krsna and the Tungabhadra. 
At the commencement of the period, a large portion 
of this area passed into the hands of the Seuna chief, 
Bhillama, who consequently assumed the title of ‘‘ the 
beloved of the goddess of the sovereignty of Karna^ 
country. J His sway, however, did not extend 
over the whole of Karnata, as the Hoysalas of Dora- 
samudra, the Pandyas of Ucchangi, and the Kaclambas 

* Fleet : Dyii. Kan. Dts. p. 502. 

t MER. F. 113 of 1926-27. t Fleet : Dyn Kan, Dts, p. 518. 
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of Goa and Hanangal among others did not acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. He was not even allowed to rule 
peacefully that bit of Karnata which he had won *, for 
his right to rule Karnata was soon questioned, and lie 
was ousted from his place by a successful rival, VTra 
Ballala II, the king of the Hoysalas. 

Ballala II ascended the throne in A. D. 1173*. 
During the first ten years of his reign he was busy 
consolidating his position by effecting the conquest 
of some petty principalities in his neighbourhood. 
The Cengalvas were conquered in 1173 ; f and the 
Pandyan fort of Ucchangi in the Nolambavadi was 
subjugated in 1177. J About 1179, he fought with the 
Kalacurya king, Sankama Deva whom he defeated. § 
It was probably during these years that he acquired the 
tract of country corresponding to the western half of 
the present Bellary district. Having thus strengthened 
his position, he commenced the struggle with the 
Calukyas and the Seunas for establishing his supremacy 
over Northern Karna^. His victory over Brahma, the 
general of Somes wara, has already been noticed. He 
penetrated into the Dharwar country, and attacked 
Bhillama. A decisive battle was fought at Soratur in 
the Gadaof taluka in A. D. 1191-2, and Ballala won a 
glorious victory. ^ It was probably on this occasion 
that he slew Jaitrasimha, the trusted minister and 
general of Bhillama. Most of Northern Karnata conse- 
quently passed into the hands of the Hoysala king. 
The extent of his territory excluding the Gangavadi, 
Ninety-six Thousand country is described in an inscrip- 
tion of Hirehadagalli. It embraced Nolambavadi 32000, 

* EC. V. Hn. 119 ; Hn. 71 vi Rd. 4, 136, 129. 

t EC. iv. N^. 70. 

/A. ii. p. 299. 


T idtd BL 86. 

§ MAR. 1915 Para 81. 
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Banavase 12000, Huligere 300, the two Beluvo]a», 
and Masavadi right np to Heddore. A portion 
of Sindavadi 1000 seems to have been included in it; 
for Ballala IPs inscriptions are found as far north-east 
as Kuriigodu in the Bellary district, f Although 
Ballala IPs authority extended over portions of North 
Canara, Dharwar, Raicur, and Bellary districts, it was 
never recognised on the northern banks of the Krsna 
and the Malaprabha. The northern boundary of the 
Hoysala kingdom, it is said, “ was evidently the 
Malaprabha river, and the Krsna from the point where 
the Malaprabha joins it.’’ X All the inscriptions of 
Ballala II are found only to the south of these rivers, 
none being found on the north. 

Ballala II ruled the conquered country undisturbed 
for nearly twenty years. His authority was then 
challenged by the Seuna king, Singhana, a grandson 
of his old enemy, Bhillama. Though it is generally 
believed that Singhana ascended the throne in 
A. D. 1210, available epigraphic evidence seems to 
indicate that the event should have taken place, at 
least seven years earlier. An inscription of Devarabeto 
in the Adoni taluka dated in A. D. 1210 is said to 
correspond to his 6th regnal year. § Another inscrip- 
tion from Peddakottalika in the same taluka is dated 
in A. D. 1203 ; ^ a third epigraph from Gorantla in the 
Kurnool taluka is dated in A. D. 1205. 11 It is obvious 
that Singhana was governing the kingdom from 
A. D. 1203 to 1210, though his activities during this 
period are yet unknown. His struggle with Ballala II 
did not commence iintil 1210. It is stated in an 

• M£Ji, 495 of 1914. f 68 of 1904. 

t Fleet: Kan. Dts. p. 519. § MER. 498 of 1915. 

% md, 552 of 1915. 1} VR, i. Kl. 221. 
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inscription dated in the cyclic year Vyaya correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1226 that it was sixteen years since 
Singhana entered the Dharwar country * . Therefore, 
the Seuna reconquest of Dharwar should have begun 
in A. D. 1210. Ballala II seems to have held his own 
for at least two years ; for the latest date of his inscrip- 
tions in Dharwar is 1212, f after which no Hoysala 
record is found in any part of the district. He was 
then forced to retire into his own country which 
became the objective of a series of Seuna invasions 
during the succeeding years. Two inscriptions from the 
Sorab taluka dated respectively in 1211 and 1212 allude 
to an invasion of Singhanadeva. i Another undated 
epigraph from Mallapura refers to an expedition which 
Ballala II had despatched under the command of 
Mahadeva Dannayaka against Singhanadeva. § These 
records indicate that there was severe fighting in the 
north-western Mysore between the Hoysalas and the 
Sennas in which the latter seem: to have gained the 
upperhand. A study of the inscriptions reveals the 
fact that the Sennas displaced the Hoysalas in parts of 
the Simoga and Citaldrug districts either during the 
reign of Ballala II or in that of his successor. The 
Hoysala power was put an end to in the Sorab taluka 
in 1212 ; and although Someswara seems to have made 
a few sporadic efforts to regain what was lost by his 
grandfather, the Sennas managed to maintain their 
rule probably until 1310. A. D. Though the last Seuna 
inscription is dated in 1300, the earliest of Ballala III 
is assigned to 1314. It is not unlikely that Rama- 
candra, in spite of his several misfortunes, was able to 

* MEA\ E. 27 of 1927-28. t F. 52 of 1926-27. 

X EC, viii, Sb. 376 Sb. 404. § MAR. 1927, No. 156. 

^ See Appendix A for this as well as the discussion regarding the relations 
between the Seunas and the Hoysalas. 
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keep a semblance of his authority until his death. 
The Hoysala rule lasted in Sagar until 1226. Singhana 
seems to have conquered it during the reign of 
Narasimha II or that of his son. It was not until 1299 
that the Hoysalas could secure a footing in the region 
once again. In Sikarpur, the rule of Ballala II was 
brought to an end in A. D. 1215, and the Sennas held 
undisputed sway over the taluka until 1294-5. Honnali 
taluka passed into the hands of the Seunas in 1215 ; 
and in spite of the attacks of Narasimha III, it remained 
in their possession until 1294. Since the earliest of 
Ballala IIPs inscriptions is assigned to A. D. 1314, the 
Senna rule may be supposed to have continued until the 
end. The exact date of the conquest of the Caiinagiri 
taluka cannot be ascertained. The last Hoysala inscrip- 
tion is dated in 1233, the last year of the reign of 
Narasimha II. Neither Someswara, nor Narasimha III 
is represented even by a single record. It is obvious 
that the Hoysalas had lost their hold on the region 
subsequent to the death of Narasimha II ; but the 
earliest Senna grant belongs to 1265. It is not known 
when between 1233 and 1265 this area passed from 
the Hoysalas to the Seunas. Davanagere was the only 
taluka of the Citaldrug district, conquered by the 
Seunas. The conquest seems to have been effected 
during the last days of Singhana. Notwithstanding 
the feeble attempts of Narasimha III to dislodge the 
Seunas, they remained in this part of the country till 
'at least 1303. The Hoysala authority in the Bellary 
district came to an end, as already noticed, during 
the reign of Someswara. Ramanatha, no doubt, led an 
expedition as far as Kogli in 1275-6, but his rule did 
not take root in the soil. It may be said that the 
Seunas not only succeeded in driving the Hoysalas out 

* MER, 33, 34 of 1904. 
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of North Karnata but established themselves perma- 
nently in a strip of Hoysala territory to the south of 
the Tungabhadra extending from Bellary in the east to 
the Western Ghats. The territory lost by the Hoysalas 
between 1212 and 1292 roughly corresponded in extent 
to Banavase, Nolambavadi, the Belvolas, Masavadi, 
and Sindavadi. 

Balla|a III set his mind on the recovery of the 
territory lost by his predecessors. His war with the 
Sennas seems to have begun in 1299. He made an 
attack upon Koti Nay aka, the ruler of Santalige 
Thousand, and laid siege to his capital Hosagunda which 
he captured *. He took Koti Nayaka prisoner, and 
carried off his elephant, f Erupeya Dannayaka, one of 
his own officers, was appointed the ruler of the district. J 
It has been suggested that Koti Nayaka was one of the 
refractory chiefs, who rose up in revolt against 
Ballalalll; § but Santalige Thousand was conquered 
by the Senna general Parasuraraadeva in 1293 ; ^ and 
therefore, at the time of Ballala's invasion it should have 
been a Senna dependency, or what is more likely an 
independent principality having thrown off the Seuna 
yoke subsequent to Ala-ud-Din’s attack upon Devagiri 
in 1295. Be that as it may. Ballala IIPs appetite for 
conquest became keener by his initial success ; he 
invaded the province of Banavase in 1300, and lay 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Sirisi. 11 The presence of Ballala in their country seem 
to have united all the chiefs of the district under the 
leadership of Gangeya Sahini, the great minister of 

* EC. viii. Sa. 96, 98. 

t ibid. Sa. 45. t ibid. Sa. 62. 

§ Tht Mysore. Gazetteer : (N«w Edition). Vol. II Part ii p. 1399. 

T| EC. viii. Sa. 102. 11 ibid. Sa. 45. 
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the Kadamba prince, Kavadeva. In the battle that was 
fought on the occasion, Ballala III was defeated 
and driven back. This reverse, however, did not deter 
him from his purpose, and he repeated his attack on 
Banavase three years later, and pitched his tents once 
again at Sirisi where he was formerly defeated. * 
Gangeya Sahini having mustered his troops offered him 
battle but the result of the engagement is not known. 
The progress of the invasion should have been greatly 
checked owing to a diversion caused by the Seuna 
attack on the north-eastern frontier of the Hoysala 
dominions. At the command of king Ramadeva, his 
general Kampiladeva advanced upon Holalkere and 
took it. t He then entered the principality of Bemma- 
toakallu, and inflicted a defeat upon its ruler, 
Someya Nayaka. X This seems to have produced the 
desired effect ; and Ballaja III was obliged to keep his 
plans of conquest in abeyance at least for one year. 
However, he invaded the Seuna kingdom in 1 304, and 
laid siege to Nakkigundi, which he captured after 
winning a victory over the enemy. § Ramadeva, 
who seems to have been greatly angered by the 
persistent attacks upon his kingdom, took personally the 
command of the army in order to push back the invader. 
Both the armies met somewhere in the Banavase 
country and a sanguinary battle took place. While 
issuing the order for battle, Ramadeva commanded 
his officers saying “ you must take the king of 
Karnatakas, and seize and give me that tiger's cub.'' 
On this, his soldiers rushed upon the enemy, and 
* making no hesitation ’ ‘ performed various exploits.' 
It is not known how the battle ended. Probably 
Ballala III was able to keep his hold on what he had 

t MA/i. 1913, p. 50. 

§ £C, ix. Bn. 53. 


* £C. viii. Sa. 101. 

I MAR, 1912, p. 45. 
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grasped. With this battle the struggle between the 
Seunas and the Hoysalas may be said to have come to 
an end, for no encounter is recorded during the 
subsequent years. 

Ballala devoted his attention during the next two 
years to the reduction of the fort of Nidugal in the 
Anantapur district. Nidugal was the capital of a small 
but powerful Cola principality the rulers of which 
had been hostile to the Hoysalas since the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Irungoladeva II, accompanied 
by his friend Guleya Nayaka, led an attack upon the 
fort of Anebidderisi in the Tumkur taluka in 1269. ^ 
He also participated in the attack of the Senna 
general, Saluva Tikkama on Dorasamudra in 1276. f 
It was only natural that Hoysala Narasimha III should 
have retaliated. He marched upon the fort in 1285, 
and after a siege of a few months captured it ; J but 
it was retaken by Baica Camu^ati, the minister of 
Ganeswaradeva, a grandson of Irungola II, § and it 
remained in the possession of the Colas ever since. 
The reduction of Nidugal is not mentioned in any of 
Ballala IIPs records. He was fighting with somebody 
in 1307, for a grant was made during that year for the 
victory of his sword and arm. ^ He is mentioned for 
the first time as the ruler of Nidugal in an inscription 
dated A. D. 1308. I1 It is reasonable to suppose that 
the conquest had taken place before that date. As he 
was busy from 1292 to 1305 fighting either with his 
uncle, Ramanatha or with the Seunas, it is unlikely that 
he could have found time to undertake this conquest 
during those years. Therefore, the subjugation of 

• £C, xii. Tm. 49. t v. Bl. 164, 165. 

X iHd. Ak. 151 ; MAR. 1909 p. 22. § EC. xii. Pg. 53. 

% MAR. 1914 {EC. X. MR. 83 revised.) \\ MER. 729 of 1917, 
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Nidugal should have taken place either in 1306 or in 
the succeeding year. Ballala appointed Aliya Maceya 
Dannayaka as the governor of the conquered terri- 
tory; but the people did not remain docile; and on 
occasions they caused much trouble to Aliya Maceya 
and his sons. * In spite of the disturbances which broke 
the peace now and then, the Hoysala power was never 
seriously impaired and the district remained in the 
possession of Aliya Maceya's family until 1340. f 

The Hoysala connection with the south ceased, 
as noticed already, about 1280 A. D., when Ramanatha 
had to abandon Cola mandala^ and retire to a new 
capital at Hesar-Kundani. The country which for two 
generations the Hoysalas ruled was occupied by the 
Pandyan monarch, Maravarman Kulasekhara. The 
Pandyan rule remained undisturbed for nearly thirty 
years ; but towards the close of the first decade of 
the fourteenth century, a civil war broke out in the 
Pandyan kingdom owing to the rivalry between Vira 
Pandya and Sundara Pandya, the two sons of Kula- 
sekhara. This was an opportunity which Ballala III 
could not allow to pass unnoticed. Therefore, he 
marched on the territory of the Pandyan brothers 
“ for the purpose of sacking their two empty cities 
and plundering the merchants.'^ % He was, however, 
balked of his prey by the intrusion of an enemy of 
whose advance he seems to have been totally unaware. 

Ala-ud-Din Khilji who ascended the throne of 
Delhi in 1296, had despatched an expedition under the 
command of Malik Kafur against the Hindu kingdoms 
of Deccan and South India in 1310. The expedition 
reached Devagiri, and was welcomed by Ramadeva who 

• MAR. 772 of 1917. t ^^id, 102 of 1926-27. 

X BD. iii, p. 88 
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remained loyal to his sovereign since 1295. He 
provided the Mussalman army with the necessary 
supplies, and commanded his dalavay, Parasuramadeva 
to act as its guide on the march to Dorasamudra, 
the capital of Ballala III. * On hearing of the advance 
of the Muhammadan army, Ballala was obliged to 
return to his country for the purpose of organising its 
defence. The Muhammadan historians make it appear 
that he surrendered without any resistance. The truth 
seems to be quite the opposite. It is said in two ins- 
criptions assigned to 1310, that one of Ballala^s officers 
called Baica Nayaka perished in a battle with the 
Muhammadans, f And an epigraph dated 1316 refers 
to the rebuilding of his residence at Dorasamudra. J 
It is evident from these, that Ballala fought at least 
one or two battles with the Mussalmans before he 
allowed them to approach his capital, which they 
ultimately besieged and partly destroyed. Having 
realised the futility of further resistance, he sued for 
and obtained peace by surrendering all his wealth. 

The Muhammadan invasion exhausted Ballala's 
resources and paralysed his strength. He remained 
thoroughly inactive during the next few years engag- 
ing himself in repairing the damage done to his 
capital and kingdom by the invaders. He appears to 
have been so far successful in recovering his strength, 
that in 1317 he launched forth an expedition of 
conquest against Tulu nad. An army under the 
command of Sankiya Sahini, a brother-in-law of 
Ballala Ill’s senior house minister, Baceya Dannayaka 
marched against Basavadeva of Candavur below the 
ghats. § He demolished the town, and proceeded 

* ED. iii. pp. 87-88. ^ EC. v. Hn. 51, 52. 

X EC. iv. Md. 100. % EC. vii. HI. 117 
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against a place called Mutt where a battle was 

fought in which the Tuluva army is said to have been 
destroyed. The small principality of Setu was proba- 
bly subdued at this time, as the chief of the place had 
become a subordinate of Ballala III sometime before 
1320, * The conquest of Tulu nad extending as far as 
Barakur and Mangalore was completed sometime 
before 1333 A. D. As a mark of his victory over the 
Alupas, Ballala seems to have assumed the Alupa 
title, Pandya Cakravartin. f 

While the campaign in Tulu nad was still in 
progress, Ballala III had to intervene in the affairs of 
the Pandyan kingdom. The Muhammadan invasion 
seems to have scarcely affected the course of the civil 
war, Vira Pandya, the eldest son of Kulasekhara was 
governing the northern districts of the kingdom from 
his capital Kannanur, He was attacked by his son 
Samudra Pandya whom Parakrama Pandya, another 
chief of the family had joined. Vira Pandya whose 
position was not probably strong seems to have invited 
Ballala III to go to his assistance, and the latter 
appears to have readily accepted the invitation. J 
Ballala marched at the head of an army and reached 
in 1318 Arunasamudra § which he made his head- 
quarters for the time being. He is said to have been 
marching in 1318 from Kannanur to some unknown 
destination, when he was attacked by the enemy. 
The result of the action is not recorded, but it is not 
unlikely that he sustained a defeat. The progress of his 
campaign was checked suddenly by the appearance 
of the Muhammadans on his northern frontier. Mubarak 

•EC, viii. Nr. 19. 

t .MER, 1928-29, ii. p. 81. X MAR, 1913, p. 41. 

§ EC, ix. Cp. 73 ; MAR. 1916 p. 55. H EC, xii. Ck. 4. 
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Shah Kh ilji who ascended the throne of Delhi in A. D. 
1317, marched personally at the head of his army 
to subdue Harapaladeva of Devagiri who rose up in 
revolt. He captured Harapala, and flayed him alive. On 
this occasion, the Sultan remained at Devagiri for some 
months when he subjugated the whole of Maharastra 
and divided it among his officers. At the same time 
he is said to have appointed military governors to 
Gulburga, Saghar, and Dwarasamudra. It has been 
asserted that “ the Hoysala (Ballala III) does not figure 
in the organisation of the Mahrat^ country by 
Mubarak, and the placing of the garrisons in the 
various forts along the Hoysala frontier, or in the 
subsequent invasion of Ma’bar by ^usru Khan.^^ * 
The evidence of Ferishta is against this contention. 
‘ The Sultan ' says Ferishta, ‘‘ stayed in that place 
(Devagiri), owing to the intervention of the rainy 
season. Having introduced changes in the country of 
Maharastra, he built a mosque in the city of Devagiri 
which still remains. He placed military garrisons at 
Gulburga, Saghar, Dwarasamudra and other places.” f 
The appointment of a Mussalman governor to his capi- 
tal compelled Ballala III to hasten to Dwarasamudra, 
in order to repel the intruder. He was fortunate enough 
to defeat the enemy, and drive him away from his 
country. Two inscriptions dated in A. D. 1320, and 
1321 respectively mention a minister of Ballala called 
Mahaviranayakacari Katari Saluva Raseya Nayaka 


* S. K. Iyengar : South India and her Muhammadan Invaders ^ p. 171, 
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who destroyed the Turuka army. * As Ballaja III or 
his officers won no victories over the armies of Ala-ud- 
Din, and as the Tughlaks did not come into conflict 
with him until A. D. 1328, the victory of Raseya 
Nayaka should have been won over the officer whom 
Mubarak Khilji had posted to Dwarasamudra. 

Ballala seems to have remained in the north until 
1320, when he led an army against the raja of 
Kampili, but secured no substantial advantage. He 
returned to the Cola country in the same year to 
direct the operations against the Pandyas in person, and 
took up his residence at Tiruvannamalai. But his ally 
Vlra Pandya whom his army was assisting could 
not cope with the enemy. Samudra Pandya and his 
friend Parakraraa marched upon Kannanur and laid 
siege to it. There was some severe fighting on the 
occasion, when Singeya Dannayaka, son of Maiduna 
Someya Dannayaka, a brother-in-law of Ballaja III 
was slain and the fort was ultimately captured, f 
Though the Pandyan victory blocked the progress of 
Ballala’s conquests in the Cola country, it did not 
prevent him form re-establishing the Hoysala authority 
in Kongu. J The campaign having come to an end, 
Ballala broke up his camp at Tiruvannamalai, and 
returned to Dorasamudra in 1322, only to contemplate 
fresh schemes of conquest. 

The small kingdom of Doravadi § on his north- 
eastern frontier had been the cause of considerable 
annoyance to Ballala III ever since he ascended the 
throne. It was founded by Mummadi Singeya Nayaka 

* MAR. 1910, p. 35 ; ibid 1914 p. t MAR, 1913. p. 41. 

X His earliest dated inscription in Coimbatore bears the Saka date 1245 
corresponding to A. D., 1323 {MER. 688 of 1905). 
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who rose to prominence in the service of king Rama- 
deva of Devagiri during the last quarter of the 13th 
century. Doravadi which Ramadeva seems to have 
granted to him for his maintenance was included in the 
Ballakunde Three Hundred, * a district which was 
governed by a branch of the Sindas in the past. 
Mmnmadi Singeya was ambitious and restless, and he 
soon picked up a quarrel with his neighbour Cavunda- 
rasa who was probably the Seuna governor of the 
Nolambavadi province. Cavunda placing himself at 
the head of his forces was proceeding against 
Doravadi, when he was opposed and killed by 
Mummadi Singeya in a battle, f This victory not only 
enhanced his reputation, but secured his freedom from 
the interference of provincial officers. It also gave 
him an opportunity to increase the extent of his 
kingdom. In the first place, he seized the territory of 
Cavunda extending as far as Harihara in the Dava- 
nagere taluka in the west ; secondly, he appropriated 
the estates of the petty chieftains who were in his 
neighbourhood. He raised an army and attacked ‘ . . . 
mmalurkallu ' in the Hiriyur taluka in 1281 ; J and 
he also fought during the same year with Sangaiya 
Nay aka of Vetandakal and defeated him. § As a conse- 
quence of these victories, he became a powerful baron 
on the southern marches of the Seuna kingdom. 

Mummadi Singeya appears to have died sometime 
before 1300, and was succeeded by his son Khandeya- 
raya - Kampiladeva. One of the earliest acts of 
Kampiladeva was the restoration of the agraMra of 
Harihara, which king Krsnakandhara granted to Brah- 
mans some two generations earlier. ^ He invaded, 

• SII, iv. 260. 

t EC. vii. Ci. 24. 
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as mentioned already, the Hoysala kingdom in 
1303, at the command of his sovereign Ramadeva, 
and forced Ballala III to retire from Banavase. 
Nothing more is known of his activity until 1309, 
when he built a temple in honour of Prasanna Viru- 
paksa at Hampe. f The first stage in the reign of 
Kampiladeva may be said to have come to an end with 
this year. 

During the next ten years, the principality of 
Doravadi had undergone important changes. The 
death of Ramadeva and the subsequent disruption of 
the Seuna kingdom offered an excellent opportunity 
for Kampiladeva not only to assert his independence, 
but to acquire fresh territory by seizing as much of 
the crumbling Senna kingdom as he could grasp. It 
was probably during these years that he pushed 
forward the eastern boundary of his state as far as 
Siruguppa in the Beljary taluka. It is also possible 
that he conquered the districts on the northern bank of 
the Tungabhadra ; X but no epigraphic evidence is 
available in support of this view. The rapidity with 
which his power had grown, seems to have alarmed 


• 1913 p. 50. 

+ LR, 46 ; VR. 1, Bl. 335. This shrine is different from the famous 
Virtipaksa temple which is certainly a more ancient foundation. 
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his neighbours, especially Ballala III who could not 
countenance the birth of a powerful kingdom in his 
neighbourhood. 

According to an inscription of Nagar dated 1320, 
Ballala III with all the troops of the armed force 
marched upon Kapiladeva.” * The cause of this 
invasion is nowhere recorded. It is just possible that 
Ballala had embarked upon this campaign with the 
object of rooting out an enemy while he had not yet 
become very formidable. Coupled with this, he might 
have also been actuated by a desire to annex the 
region which formed an integral part of the Hoysala 
dominions in the past. Whatever might be his motive, 
he managed to lead his army to the very heart of the 
enemy’s kingdom, and lay encamped in the vicinity 
of his capital. Kampila, thereupon, came marching 
‘ with all his armed force/ ‘ and both armies were 
drawn up facing each other.' In the battle that 
followed, some of the Hoysala officers were killed, and 
Ballaja was defeated, f An undated epigraph from 
Kudli in the Simoga district refers to another encounter 
between the two chiefs. It is said that Ballala who 
wanted to destroy the pride of Kampila, “ went with 
speed on Siraguppe, and encamped there.'’ ‘ Kampila 
went out to meet the enemy,’ and ^ fought with his army 
so as to win the praise of all the world ! ’ J The result 
of this battle was not very different from that of the 
last. Ballala III and Kampila appear to have met on 
the battle-field for the last time in 1325. § As the 
inscription recording the event is in a damaged condi- 
tion, it cannot be definitely ascertained how the battle 
ended. Rice’s translation would have us believe that 

t ibid, 

§ EC. xii. Tp. 24. 
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Kampila was slain ; but there are strongs reasons for 
doubting the accuracy of his translation. Owing to 
the peeling off of the stone, several letters between the 
words Kampila and ‘ modala nirudu kondu ’ have 
disapp^eared. The translation, therefore, cannot be 
depended on. Again, according to the Muhammadan 
historians, Kampila was alive until 1327, when he was 
slain by Khwaja Jahan who invaded his kingdom. * If 
it be true that Kampila died at the hands of the 
Mussalmans, his death could not have taken place in a 
battle two years earlier. Therefore, it may be stated 
that the last campaign of Ballala III also ended as 
undecisively as its predecessors. 


While the struggle between Ballala III and 
Kampila was still undecided, the Muhammadan invaders 
from the north made their appearance once again. 
The Tughlak Sultans proved more dangerous to the 
stability of the South Indian Hindu kingdoms than 
their predecessors. The kingdom of Warrangal was 
overthrown in 1323, and Telingana became a province 
of Delhi ; at the same time Orissa was attacked, and 
the authority of the Sultan was established in Ma’bar. 
Ghias-ud-Din, the first ruler of the Tughlak dynasty 
died in 1325, and was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. f It was during the early 
years of the reign of this monarch that an expedition 
was sent against the kingdom of Kampila. The 
invasion was not caused by the desire of the Sultan to 
conquer more territory. He had a cousin called Baha- 
ud-Din Gurshasp, X who rose up in rebellion against 


• ED. iii. p. 615. t Barm : ED. iii pp. 231-235. 


X He is also called Bahadar Gurshasp ; 


Tafikh-i- Mubarak Shahi p. 99. 
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him in 1327. Having been defeated in battle by the 
army of the Sultan, he fled from Deccan, and sought 
the protection of Kampiladeva, who gave him shelter, 
and treated him with consideration becoming his rank. 
The Sultan himself arrived at Devagiri, and despatched 
an army under Khwaja Jahan to bring back the 
fugitive. They marched upon Kampila's capital and 
laid siege to it. He held out for a while ; but soon 
realising that the fort would have to be surrendered 
owing to the shortage of the supplies, he made up his 
mind to do everything in his power to save Baha-ud-Din 
from the wrath of the Sultan. He sent him with an 
escort to the court of Ballala III, hoping probably that 
it would not be possible for the Sultan to capture him 
easily. Kampila did not entertain any thought of 
surrender. He issued a command to all the women of 
the palace to burn themselves alive ; when that was 
done, he had the gates of the fort thrown open and 
sallied forth to meet the Sultan’s army. He and his 
followers fought with the besiegers bravely, until they 
fell dead. The town was captured, and several 
inhabitants including the eleven sons of Kampila were 
made prisoners. The sons of Kampila embraced Islam, 
on account of which the Sultan made them amirs, 
and treated them courteously. The kingdom of 
Kampila was annexed to the empire of Delhi, * 

Khwaja Jahan next proceeded against Ballala III 
who was then sheltering Baha-ud-Din. Ballaja, how- 
ever, had no desire to court trouble for considerations 
of chivalry. As soon as he heard that the Muhammadan 
army was advancing upon his capital, he seized Baha- 
ud-Din, and sent him bound to Kh waja Jahan, 
acknowledging at the same time the supremacy of the 

* £/}. iii p. 615. 
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Sultan. Ballala III, by following a prudent policy, 
averted a disaster which otherwise would l^ave 
destroyed big kingdom. 

The kingdom of Kampila which was annexed by 
the Sultan did not remain as a province of his empire 
for long. Although information is totally lacking 
regarding its affairs during the succeeding years, it is 
definitely known, on the authority of the contemporary 
writers, that sometime before 1343, the Sultan appoint- 
ed a relation of Kanya Nayak of Warrangal, who 
embraced Islam, as the governor of the province ; but 
the governor soon apostatised from Islam and asserted 
his independence. * 

The foregoing description of the events of the 
reign of Ballala III makes it clear that the northern 
frontier of his kingdom corresponded roughly to tlie 
northern boundary of the present Mysore state. The 
region corresponding to the districts of North Canara, 
Dharwar, Bijapur, Gulburga and Nellore was never 
included in Ballala's kingdom. Therefore, he could 
not have appointed officers to defend the territory 
which lay outside his dominions. 

Was the Hoysala kingdom exposed to the attacks 
of the Bahmani Sultans ? and were the founders 
of Vijayanagara employed by Ballala III ‘ to stem the 
new flood of Bahmani invasion ? ’ It is true that 
Harihara I and his brother Bukka are referred to in 
the Burhan-i-ma^asir as the rulers of the country 
beyond the southern boundary of the kingdom which 
Ala-ud-Din Hasan Bahmani had established, f The 
evidence of Burhan-i-ma^asir is confirmed by Ibn 
Battuta, and the inscriptions. According to Battuta, 

• £D. iii. p. 246. t /A. xxviii p. 148, 
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Sultan Jamal-ad-Din of Honawar was ‘ under the 
suzerainty of an infidel Sultan named Haryab ' ; * and 
Haryab has been correctly identified with Hariappa 
or Harihara I, whose sway, as shown by an epigraph 
dated 1339 A. D. at Badami, f extended over the 
Bijapur district. Since the reign of Harihara I lasted 
until 1356, it is quite likely that he should have 
come into conflict with Ala-ud-Din Hasan; but it is 
absolutely certain that Ballala III had nothing to do 
with this conflict ; for, in the first place, the founders 
of Vijayanagara, as shown already, had no connec- 
tion whatever with Ballala III; and secondly, the 
Bahmani kingdom did not come into existence during 
the life-time of Ballaja. Ala-ud-Din Hasan founded 
the Bahmani kingdom in 1347, whereas Ballii|a HI 
died in the middle of 1342. X How could the Hoysala 
dominions have become exposed to the invasions of 
the Bahmani Sultans, some twenty years before the 
birth of the Bahmani kingdom.? It is highly impro- 
bable that Ballala III could have provided in 1328 
against a danger which was still in the womb of the 
future. Therefore, the statement that Ballala III 
posted the founders of Vijayanagara at important 
places along his northern frontier to stem the 
tide of the Bahmani invasions need not be taken 
seriously. 

Section 4 : — The belief that Ballaja III enthroned 
Harihara I at Vijayanagara is not based on evidence. 
It is stated that in the later years of his reign, 
Ballala III “ had not a fixed residence as his predeces- 
sors, but he frequently changed his capital according 
to the needs of the empire, and in order to secure 

• Ibn Battuta: Traveh in Asia and Africa^ (The Broadway Travellers), 
p. 230. 

t lA. X. p. 63. X Vi. Kd. 75. 
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its defence against the Mussalmans. * The capital was 
changed for the first time in 1328. Ballala shifted the 
capital of his kingdom from Dorasamudra to 
Unnamalepattana. Two years later, he went to 


• Heras ; TAe Beginnings^ p. 65. 

It is not true that the predecessors of BallS}a III had a fixed residence 
(nelevidu). lliat they were in the habit of changing their residence frequently 
is shown by the schedule given below: 


Reference. 

Year. 

King. 

NelevT4u. 

EC. V Bl. 58 

S. 1039 

Visnuvardhana 

VSlapura. 

EC. V Mj. 60 

EC. iv Kr. 78 

About 

S. 1120 

About 

S. 1130 

Vira Ganga Visnu« 
vardhana 

Visnuvardhana 

Belapura. 

Bankapura. 

EC. V Bl. 124 

S. 1055 

do. 

do. 

EC. V Ak. 144 

S. 1059 

do. 

Bankapura and Tala- 
vanapura. 

EC. V Cn. 199 

Siddharthi 
S. 1061 

Vira Ganga Visnu- 
vardhana 

Bankapura. 

EC. v Ak. 18 

do. 

Visnuvardhana 

do. 

EC. V Ak. 52 

S. 1073 

Narasimha 

do. 

EC. V Bl. 77 

S. 1120 

Ballala 

KukkanHr-Koppa. 

EC. iv Ng. 47 

S. 1121 

do. 

Lokkigun4i. 

EC. V Cn. 172 

S. 1131 

do. .. 

Vijayasamudra. 

EC. iii Nj. 36 

S. 1151 

Som5swara 

! 

KannanSr. 

EC. iv Kr. 63 

S. 1159 

do. 

Pan4yamai^ala. 

EC. iii m 103 

S. 1161 

do. 

Cola Rajya. 

MAR. 1923. No. 46 ... 


do. 

DocalabI4u. 

EC. V Cn. 203 


do. 

V aradanakuppa. 

MAR. 1913 

i 

do. 

Vijayarajendra 

pattana. 


B . — ^The list is not exhaustive* 
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Vijayanag-ara where he remained until 1340. During 
the middle of this period, Ballala enthroned Harihara 
as his mahamand ales vara in the north This is said to 
be proved by the mutual understanding that existed 
between the emperor and his mahdmandale§vara ”, 


as shown by the following : — 

Harihara fortified Barakuru in ... 1336 

Ballala III paid a visit to inspect 

Harihara's work in ... ... 1338 

Ballala III was at Vijayanagara in ... 1339 

Camaraja, a subordinate of Harihara 

built the fort of Badami in ... 1340 


It is true that Ballala III frequently changed his 
residence during the later years of his reign in accor- 
dance with the administrative needs of his kingdom. 
That, however, should not be taken as an 
indication of the change of the capital. Dorasamudra 
remained the capital of Ballala's kingdom until the 
very last. The various nelevldus mentioned in his 
inscriptions should be regarded as temporary camps, 
where he happened to be staying for some reason or 
other. It is not true that Ballala transferred his 
residence to Tiruvannamalai for the first time in 1328 ; 
for, he was there already for two years during 
1321-22. t His visit to the place in 1328 must have 
been due to the outbreak of war on his southern 
frontier. He returned to the north in 1330, and 
remained for a short time at Viriipaksapattana 
(Virupapura) in the Magdi taluka, not Vijayanagara. 
He did not stay here until 1340, but went to Hosabetta 
in 1333 and Dorasamudra in 1335, returning to 
Virupaksapura in 1339. He was at Dorasamudra once 

* Kampili and Vijayanagara^ p. 23. t EC, iv, Gu, 69, 85. 
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again in 1340, * where he performed the ahhheka of 
his son, before departing to the south for conducting 
his final campaign against the Sultan of Madura. 
There is absolutely no evidence in support of the 
statement that he enthroned Harihara in 1336, or at 
any other time. Therefore, it should be dismissed as 
a speculation completely emancipated from the whole- 
some control of facts. The unity that is supposed to 
have existed between the ideals and plans of Ballala III 
and Harihara must also be regarded as imaginary. 
There is no evidence to show that Harihara I ever built 
a fort at Barakuru in 1336 ; and Ballaja's visit to that 
place in 1338, was due to a desire to encourage his 
troops stationed in the place to defend it against 
Harihara’s attacks. As Ballala III had nothing to do 
with the affairs of the kingdom of Yijayanagara, he 
could have had no connection direct or indirect with 
the construction of the fort of Badami in 1339. 


Kanifili and Vijayatiagarat p. 23. 



Chapter II. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
SANGAMA FAMILY. 

Section 1 : — ^The true origin of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara is revealed by an investigation of the 
contemporary records, Hindu as well as Muhammadan. 
The kingdom of Vijayanagara seems to have sprung up 
from the principality of Doravadi or Kamblla, as it was 
known to the Muhammadan historians, which Sultan 
Muhammad destroyed in 1327. * The destruction of 
this state is vividly described by Ibn Battuta who came 
to India in 1333. As he became intimately acquainted 
with the sons of Kampiladeva who embraced Islam 
subsequent to the death of their father, he would have 
gathered all his information regarding the circum- 
stances under which Kampiladeva died from eye- 
witnesses who participated in the fight. Therefore, 
his account of the siege and capture of Kampiladeva’s 
capital is of special importance. 

“ Sultan Tughalik," says he, “ had a nephew, 
son of his sister, named Baha-ud-Din Gushtasp whom 
he made governor of a province . . . And when his uncle 
was dead he refused to give his oath to the late 



nrikh-i-MubTirak ShUhi p. 99. 
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Sultan’s son and successor. The Sultan sent a force 
against him, . . . there was a fierce battle, . . . and the 
Sultan’s troops gained victory. Baha-ud-Din fled to 

one of the Hindu princes, the rai of Kambfla 

This prince had territories situated among inaccessible 
mountains, and was one of the chief princes of the 
infidels. 

“ Wh en Baha-ud-Din made his escape to this 
prince, he was pursued by the soldiers of the Sultan of 
India, who surrounded the rai’s territories. The 
infidel saw his danger, for his stores of grain were 
exhausted and his great fear was that the enemy would 
carry off his person by force ; so he said to Baha-ud-Din, 
‘ Thou seest how we are situated. I am resolved to 
die with my family, and with all who will imitate me. 
Go to such and such a prince (naming a Hindu prince), 
and stay with him ; he will defend thee.’ He sent 
some one to conduct him thither. Then he com- 
manded a great fire to be prepared and lighted. Then 
he burned his furniture and said to his wives and 
daughters, ‘I am going to die, and such of you as 
prefer it, do the same.’ Then it was seen that each one 
of these women washed herself, rubbed her body 
with sandal-wood, kissed the ground before the rai of 
Kamblla, and threw herself upon the pile. All 
perished. The wives of his nobles, ministers, and 
chief men imitated them, and other women also did 
the same. 

** The rai, in his turn, washed, rubbed himself 
with sandal, and took his arms, but did not put on his 
breastplate. Those of his men who resolved to die 
with him, followed his example. They sallied forth 
to meet the troops of the Sultan and fought till every- 
one of them fell dead. The town was taken, its 
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inhabitants were made prisoners, and eleven sons of 
the rai were made prisoners and carried to the Sultan 
who made them all Mussalmans/’ * 

What happened in the kingdom of KambTla, imme- 
diately after the death of the rai is nowhere related. 
The historian Zia-ud-Din Barm, one of the companions 
of Sultan Muhammad mentions Kambila as one of the 
provinces included in the empire of Delhi. He casually 
states that the government of the province was 
entrusted to the care of a Hindu who embraced 
Muhammadanism. While narrating the events connect- 
ed with the rebellion at Sannam and Samana which 
broke out in 1344, Barn! observes: 

While this was going on, a revolt broke out 
among the Hindus at Arangal. Kanya Nayak had 
gathered strength in the country. Malik Makbul, the 
nalb-wazlr^ fled to Delhi, and the Hindus took posses- 
sion of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About 
the same time, one of the relations of Kanya Nayak 
whom the Sultan had sent to Kambala, apostatised 
from Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land of 
Kambala also was thus lost, and fell into the hands of 
the Hindus.'’ f 

It is evident from these two extracts that the 
government of the kingdom of Kambila, which was 
destroyed in 1327, was entrusted by the Sultan to a 
relation of Kanya Nayak of Warrangal who embraced 
Islam. But this person, having apostatised from his 
adopted faith, reverted to Hinduism, and by stirring 
up a rebellion, asserted his independence in or 
about 1344 A. D. 

* ED. iii, pp. 614-15. t PP* 245-6. 
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The name of the relation of Kanya Nayak who 
successfully headed the rebellion of Kamblla against 
the Sultan is nowhere disclosed. It is, however, 
possible to discover his name by an investigation of 
the inscriptions belonging to this period. Judging 
from the position of Kamblla as described by the 
Mussulman historians, it should have extended from 
the Southern frontier of the province of Devagiri to 
Kampili on the Tungabhadra from which its name is 
evidently derived. * Who was the prince or king that 
was ruling this region from 1327 to 1344 ? It is stated 
ill the Kapalur plates dated 1335 that Harihara, son of 
Sangama, a descendant of Yadu, was ruling this part of 
the country from his capital Kunjarakona on the 
Tungabhadra. f The same information is conveyed by 
another grant dated in the same year coming from the 
Bagepalli taluka of the Kolar district. X As these grants 
are declared spurious, the value of their evidence has 
become vitiated, and they cannot be of much use in the 
present discussion. There are other genuine records 
which should be considered in this context. It is stated 
in an epigraph of Atakalagunda in the Kurnool district 
that Harihara I was ruling this part of the country 
in 1339 from his nelevidu at Gutti. § According to an 
inscription dated 1340, the country round Badami in 
the Bijapur district was governed by king Harihara. 
He bore the titles mahamandalesvara^ arirayavibhdla^ 
bhdshagetappuva - rdyara- ganda, and purvapa§cima samu- 
dradhipati, ^ It is stated in an unpublished inscription 
of the same date coming from the Kurnool district that 
Harihara was ruling the country in the neighbourhood 

• Mumtakah-al-lubab, Part iii. p. 7. 

t NDL i. Cp. 15. X EC, X. Bg. 70. 

§ LR. Vol. 23 : pp. 52-53. Tj lA. x. p. 6. 
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of the Srisaila mountain. * This is confirmed by a 
third inscription dated 1344, according to which 
Harihara^s brother Bukka was ruling from Vidya- 
nagara. t Py 1342, the authority of Harihara was 
recognised on the coast of Konkan. Ibn Battuta who 
visited Konkan in 1342, states that Jamal-ad-Din, the 
Sultan of Honawar, was the subordinate of a Hindu 
king called Haryab, X who has been identified with 
Hariyappa or Harihara I of Vijayanagara. 

The evidence of the inscriptions and Battuta make 
it clear that at least from 1339 Harihara I was govern- 
ing the country over which Kampiladeva ruled before 
1327. It should be borne in mind that this country 
was included, according to Barm, in the dominions 
of the Sultan of Delhi until 1344, when, owing to 
the successful rebellion of its governor, it became 
independent. It follows from this that Harihara I of 
Vijayanagara and the Sultan of Delhi were holding 
sway over this region simultaneously between 1339 
and 1344. This could not have happened if both of 
them were independent monarchs. It could have been 
only possible, if one of them chanced to be a 
subordinate of the other. Of the two, the Sultan of 
Delhi could not have been a subordinate of Harihara. 
Therefore, Harihara should have been a subordinate 
of the Sultan. As he was ruling the territories of the 
old kingdom of Kambila about 1340, as a subordinate 
of the Sultan of Delhi, he should have been that 
relation of Kanya Nayak whom the Sultan appointed 
as the governor of Kambila sometime before 1344, 
but who stirred up in that year a rebellion against his 

• Mac. Mss. 154-33. pp. 307-14. 

t £C. X. Mb. 158. Sewell : Historical Inscriptions p. 189, 1. 

X Ibn BattUta ; Travels in Asia and Africa, (Broadway Travellers) p. 230, 
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master, and asserted his independence. Harihara 
appears to have been a follower of Islam at the time of 
his appointment to the governorship ; but he soon 
abandoned it, and reverted to the faith of his fathers. 
His reconversion to Hinduism which was the first 
act of his rebellion might have been actuated by 
considerations not purely religious. Probably the 
rebellion which was in essence a Hindu protest 
against the aggressive onslaughts of. Islam could not 
have been as successful as it was but for Harihara’s 
reconversion. 

Section 2 : — Who was this Harihara? Very little 
is known of the origin and the early history of his 
family. Though the information on the subject is 
very scanty, some attempts have already been made 
to reconstruct the story of his ancestors. It is said 
that Harihara^s family was connected with the 
Kadambas of Banavase. f A passage from Nikitin ds 
cited in support of this statement : “ The Hindu Sultan, 
Kadam/’ says he, “ is a very powerful prince. He 
possesses a numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at Bicheneghar.” X word ‘ Kadam ' in this passage 
is the name of the Vijayanagara king, and not 
of his family. Therefore, there is no reason to 
suppose that the ancestors of Harihara had any 

• It is interesting to note that Bukka I, the younger brother of Harihara had 
a Muhammadan son. An imperfectly dated inscription from Simoga (Ci. 65,) 
mentions Gengu Salar, son of Bukkana Vo^eyar, The date of the inscription as 
engraved is ^akavarfa sahasrada Vikrama var^ada. The expression sahasrada 
means, ‘ one thousand and ‘ ; and it is evident that the engraver had omitted 
something after ‘ and'. Bl. 3, dated about 1397, refers to the rebuilding of the 
gopura at BeMr which Ganga Salar, the Turuka of Kallubarage had come and 
burnt. The Ganga Salar mentioned in Bl. 3, appears to be the same as the 
Ganga Salar of Ci. 65, for the names of these two persons agree ; and they lived 
about the same time. It is not unlikely that Bukkana Vo^eyar had a son who 
was a Muhammadan. 

f Heras : The Beginnings p. 65. 

X Nikitin ; India in the Sixteenth Century ; (Hok. Soc.) p. 29. 
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connection with the Kadambas of Banavase or any 
other place. Again, it is suggested that ‘ the ancestors 
of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara were the mem- 
bers of the famous family of Kesavadandanatha, ’ * 
who was one of the officers of Ballala IL Three 
arguments are brought forward in support of this 
contention : — 

(1) Kesavadandanatha’s family is ‘ the only 
Yadava family found in the inscriptions besides the 
ruling family of the Hoysalas And Harihara and his 
brothers trace their descent from the same family. 
(2) Kesavadandanatha’s family, ‘just as the family of 
Sangama is called a ‘ Karnata family.’ (3) Several 
names of the members of one family resemble those of 
the other, f 

None of these arguments can establish the connect- 
ion of the family of Harihara with that of Kesavadanda- 
natha. In the first place, Kesava’s family was not 
the only one besides the Hoysalas to claim descent from 
the mythical hero, Yadu. The Seunas of Devagiri, 
the Yadavarayas of Candragiri, X and the Pandyas of 
Ucchangi claimed a similar descent. Therefore, the 
ancestors of Harihara may be said to have been connect- 
ed with any one of them. Secondly, there is no justi- 
fication for calling Harihara's family a ‘ Karnata 
family.’ It is, no doubt, true that in one inscription, 
Sano-araa, the father of Harihara is said to have enabled 

C5 ^ 

the Laksmi of KarnaU desa to wear her ear-rings ; § 

* Heras : The Biginnings p. 76. t ibid. pp. 75-76. 

X T. T. Dlvasthanam Inscriptions. Vol. I p. 101. Sayana's Subhasita : 
Raja Catupaddhati : Md. Gov. Or. Mss. Lb. 

S indhus-candrasya battdhuf~'iianam-idani~cipi~tallakpiia sarahga kirnatn 
^aillyac-candrakantadadhaii na rajant palayetvam tadiya 
Bhupani §rt Ranganatham Yadukula-tilakam bhavya-hltdh bhajeta 
Brufl vidvlp- yo§in nijapatitn-abhajat-bhiti-mai jata-nltim. f| 

§ EC. viii TL. 206 ; Nr. 69 ; xii Pg. 69. 
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but this cannot be taken to mean that Sangama and 
therefore his son belonged to a family called the 
‘ Kariiata family/ What all we can say with reason 
is that Sangama ruled somewhere in the Karnata 
country ; but that is a different proposition. The mere 
fact that the families of Kesavadandanatha and Hari- 
hara ruled in Karnata, does not unite them, making 
them thereby a single family. Lastly, similarity of 
names cannot be taken as a serious, argument, since 
such similarity may be discovered between the names 
of several other families of the time. Therefore the 
suggested connection between the families of Kesava- 
dandanatha and Harihara should be considered 
improbable ; and if it is necessary to discover the origin 
of the family of Harihara, an attempt should be made to 
explore sources other than those mentioned above. 

The inscriptions of Harihara I and his successors 
yield some information, though scanty, about his father 
and grandfather. The name of his father was Sangama, 
and he is said to have been a powerful chief, though 
nothing definite is known about his achievements. 
The father of Sangama was a chief called Bukka who 
is occasionally mentioned in the records of his descen- 
dants. f An epigraph dated 1314 A. D. coming from 

* However, in a copper-plate grant attributed to King Harihara II, {MAR. 
1918, p, 50) some of his exploits are enumerated. “ He performed the sixteen 
great gifts in Ramesvaram and other holy places. Quickly damming the Kaveri 
when in full flood, he crossed over, and seizing the enemy alive, took possession 
of his Tahca kingdom (Tanjore) and the city of ^rirangapattana. He conquered 
Cera, Coja, and Pandya and together with the lord of Madura Manabhusa, the 
Turuska, and the Gajapati king.” The inscription in which this passage occurs 
is a forgery of the 16th century ; for, (1) the passage is bodily taken from the 
prasasti of the Tuluva kings describing the campaigns of Narasa Nay aka ; and 
(2) it does not occur in the prasasti of the First Dynasty in any inscription 
excepting the present. Therefore, Sangama may be said to have become 
famous, only on account of his sons ; but for them his name would not have 
come tiown to posterity. 

t ISTDI. i. Cp. 15; EC. x. Gd. 46; MB. 158. 
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GozalavTdu in the Kanigiri taluka of the Nellore district 
mentions a Bukkaraya Vodayalu bearing the titles of 
samasta hhuvanasraya, pa^awahasabda^ mandalesvara, 
mururdyara-ganda, arirdya vibhdla, bhdsadappuvardya- 
ganda^ navaJchanda prthvlsvara^ and Vtrupdksadeva divya 
pddapadmarddhaka. * It must be noted that the first 
three titles were never made use of by the Vijaya- 
nagara kings ; the third is especially interesting, as it 
denotes that Bukkaraya Vodayalu was an ordinary 
chief, a mere mandalesvara^ Therefore, the inscription 
certainly belongs to a period anterior to the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Vijayanagara ; and the titles, 
arirdya vibhdla, bhdsadappuvardya-ganda, Virupdksadeva 
divya sri pddapadmdrddhaka which are peculiar to 
the descendants of Sangama, point out that this 
Bukkaraya Vodayalu should have also been a member 
of the family. Having these titles and the date of the 
inscription in view, it is not possible to avoid the con- 
clusion that Bukkaraya Vodayalu mentioned therein is 
the same as the father of Sangama referred to above, f 


* ivn/. ii. Kg. 7. 

f The identification was made 27 years ago by Messrs. Butterworth and 
Venugopala Cet{y in the last volume of the N'eUore District Inscriptions ^ p. 1467, 
But the Rev. Fr. Heras does not agree with them. “ Messrs. Butterw’’orth 
and Venngopala Cetty with the preconceived idea that all the Vijayanagara 
dynasties are Telugu, are inclined to identify Sangama’ s father with a chief 
named Bukkaraya O^ayalu who receives several honorific titles in an inscription 
at the Nellore district.” “ But the father of this Bukkaraya Odayalu seems 
to be a Reddi chief.” The Beginnings, p. 74. 

If Fr. Heras had studied the question calmly, he would have agreed with 
Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopala CeJ^y. The inscription does not 
mention the father of this ‘ Bukkaraya Odayalu ’ at all. However, it 
mentions the donor Gangi Re^di of I4umakan|i family, and his parents, 
Peddi Re44i arid Canasani. The text of the inscription runs thus : — 

;5xr*i3b'D"’c*5c>f^?Co2^ 
^ a!5j-»^i\a5S 
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Therefore, the present grant makes it quite clear that 
Bukka, the grandfather of Harihara I, was holding 
sway about A. D. 1314 over a portion of the Nellore 
district. It is a matter of common knowledge that this 
region formed part of the Kakatlya kingdom which 
Muhammad bin Tughlak had overthrown in 1323 A. D. 
Prataparudra II, who had been liberated from his 
imprisonment by some of his officers, exercised some 
sort of authority over this part of his kingdom until 
1330. Bukkaraya Vodayalu of the GozalavTdu inscrip- 
tion should have been a subordinate of Prataparudra II. 

The information gleaned from the inscriptions 
and the contemporary writers about the ancestors of 
Harihara I may be summarised in a few sentences. His 
grandfather, Bukkaraya Vodayalu was holding sway 
over a portion of the Nellore district as a subordinate 
of Prataparudra II about 1314 A.D. Nothing, however, 
is known about his father Sangama except that he 
begot five sons who established the kingdom of 

§'o|3 ?Co?*'B<5o "TV^'iSb 

^ &c. 

It has been correctly rendered into English by Messrs. Butterworth and 
VenugopMa Cetty : “ I^nmakanti Gangi Garu the servant of (Hail) 

Bukkaraya Vodayalu . . . gave . . . for the religious merit of his (Gangi Re44i’s) 
father Peddi Re^^i and his mother Canasani &c.” It is not known how 
Fr. Heras got the idea that Bukkaraya Vo^ayalu’s father was a ‘ Red^i chief ’ 
at any rate, he could not have been indebted to the text of the inscription which 
is quite clear on the point. Another writer attempts to identify Bukkaraya 
Vo4ayalu of the inscription with Bukka I. ** The fact of Bukka I’s patronage to 
a Telugu poet or even of his having under him a Telugu governor — I4umakan^i 
Gangi Re44i Garu in 5aka 1314 (Butterworth, Nellore Inscriptions ii, p. 643) does 
not necessarily mean that Bukka was of Telugu origin,” {Jr» Bom. Hist. Soc. 
Vol. ii p. 117). The identification is wrong ; for, in the first place, the date of the 
inscription is ^aka 1236, and not 5aka 1314. Secondly, Bukka I died about 
5aka 1300 ; therefore, he could not be reigning in Saka 1314, some fourteen 
years after his death. If the inscription did really belong to a subordinate 
of Bukka I, then it establishes that he was of Telugu origin ; since, ruling 
as he did in i$aka 1236, in Nellore, he should have been a subordinate of the 
Kakatlya king, Prataparudra II. 
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Vijayanagara. Harihara I, the eldest of Sangama's 
sons, was related to Kanya Nayak who began to rule 
at Warrangal in 1344. He embraced Islam some years 
before that date, and was consequently appointed by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak as the governor of the king- 
dom of Kampila which he overthrew in 1327. He 
ruled his province at first from Kunjarakona, and 
subsequently from Vijayanagara. He reverted to 
Hinduism sometime before 1344, and stirring up a 
revolt against the Sultan, became independent. 
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Chapter III. 

THE KXKATIYAS AND THE FOUNDERS 
OF VIJAYANAGARA 

Section 1 : — The connection of the founders of 
Vijayanagara with the Kakatlyas suggested in the 
previous chapter, is also shown though indirectly by 
the crest of the kings of Vijayanagara as well as 
some features of their administrative system. 

The Crest. — It is well-known that *varaha^ or the 
boar was the crest of the four dynasties that ruled over 
Vijayanagara. What was the source from which they 
obtained it? The boar crest was at first made use of by 
the Calukyas of Badami ; and it was inherited from 
them by all the branches of the family, who adopted 
it, with a few modifications. The Calukyas of Kalyani 
who established a wide-spread empire in the Deccan 
made the boar crest the symbol of their imperial power. 
The feudatory families which recognised their overlord- 
ship were profoundly influenced by the manners of 
their court and methods of administration. All of 
them copied the ways of their sovereigns ; they even 
modelled their prasastis on that of the royal family. 
The Kakatlyas seem to have gone a step further ; they 
adopted also the royal crest. 

After the fall of the Calukyas, the three monar- 
chies which stepped into their place fostered the old 
administrative institutions with a few changes here and 
there. But the old royal crest disappeared everywhere 
except in Telingana. The Seunas made use of the 
Garuda crest, and the Hoysalas, the tiger. The 
Kakatlyas alone had shown respect to the Calukyan 
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boar. It is mentioned for the first time in the inscrip- 
tions of Prola 11. He is said to have marked the breast 
of his enemy, Gunda of Mantrakuta “ with the sign 
of a boar.” * The image of the Kakatlya boar is also 
found engraved on the seals of the copper-plates of 
Ganapati ; f and it is also engraved at the top of some 
of the stone inscriptions of Prataparudra II. X 

The founders of Vijayanagara should, therefore, 
have borrowed their crest only from the Kakatlyas, 
for no other royal house made use of it at the time 
of the birth of the new kingdom. One peculiarity 
which is common to the Kakatlya and Vijayanagara 
crests establishes, in our view, the connection between 
them more firmly. On the seals attached to the 
inscriptions of Ganapati and Prataparudra II, the figure 
of a dagger is engraved in front of the boar ; the 
dagger is also carved on the Vijayanagara sealS; but 
in a slightly different manner. Whereas the dagger in 
the Kakatlya seals is made to stand on its hilt, its 
position is reversed in the Vijayanagara seals, where 
it is made to stand on the point. Notwithstanding 
this small difference, it may be confidently asserted 
that the founders of Vijayanagara were indebted to 
the Kakatlyas for their crest. 

Section 2 : — The Administrative Features: — The 
founders of Vijayanagara seem to have modelled their 
administrative machinery to some extent on that of the 
Kakatlyas. (a) The administrative divisions that were 
in vogue in the Vijayanagara kingdom were either 
copied or evolved from those obtaining in the dominions 
of the Kakatlyas. The village served as the foundation 

* lA. X. p. 17. t E,I. xviii. See the plate opposite to p. 351. 

X It is engraved on the top of an inscription at Nandalur by the side of the 
eastern gdpiira of the Cokkanathaswami temple. 
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on which the whole fabric rested. A few villages were 
grouped together to form what was known as sihala. 
A few sthalas constituted a nddu ; a few nddiis formed a 
stma ; and a few smas became a rdjya. This system of 
grouping the divisions of administration was not 
entirely created by Harihara I or his successors. What 
they had done was only to bring the scattered elements 
which they found existing under a system. The sthala 
and the rdjya * are occasionally paet with in the 
Hoysala and the Seuna inscriptions ; but they do not 
seem to connote artificial sub-divisions of territory 
created for the sake of administrative convenience. 
There is reason to believe that the Kakatlya monarchs, 
especially Rudramba and Prataparudra, made a con- 
scious effort to overhaul the administrative machinery 
of their kingdom. An examination of the lithic records 
of their time reveals the existence of administrative 
divisions that bear a close kinship to those obtaining 
under Vijayanagara. The sthala may be taken up for 
consideration at first : — 


Reference. 

Date. 

Name of the sthala. 

NDI. 0. 139 

1218-19 

Nellore. 

P. 37 ... 

Telingana Inscriptions, 


Padiyala. 

Kukatiya. No. 34 . 

1267 

Pan ug anti. 

NDI. D. 1 

1272-73 

Poliganda. 

„ D. 72 

1272-73 

Addanki. 

„ D. 101 

1273-74 

( Aruluru. 

\ Pendlurii. 


* The names of the rajyas' of Ni^ugal, Kundani and Setu are met with in 
the inscriptions of Ballaja III. These were independent kingdoms which he 
inherited or conquered. After their acquisition by Balla^a III, in spite of the fact 
that they had a common ruler, they were still spoken of as rajyas, owing probably 
to theTorce ol habit. They were in no sense artificial units of territory created 
for administrative purposes. 
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Reference. 

Date. 

Name of the sthala. 

MER. 285 of 1893 

SlI. IV No. 1152. ... 

1278 

(?) 

NDI. 0. 53 

1293-4 

Ravinutala. 

„ 0. 129 

1293-4 

Ravil lutala. 

MER. 565 of 1909 ... 

1299 

( Gurimadala, 

„ A. 10 of 1918. 19. 

1303 

t r ingala. 

Nandyala. 

NDI. 0. 54 

1306 

Cadalavada. 

MER. 715 of 1921 ... 

1317 

Konduri. 

NDI. Kr. 28 

1328-29 

Punginati. 

1 


The artificial character of the sthalas is brought 
out clearly by two facts ; (a) Each sthala was a group 
consisting of a few villages. O. 101 refers to 8 villages 
included in the sthalas of Araliiru and Pendluru. MER. 
715 of 1921 alludes to 18 villages of Konduri sthala. 

Each sthala was an artificial division created to 
suit administrative convenience. It was placed in 
charge of an officer sometimes called a sadhvaka. 
D. 72 mentions the sadhyaka of the sthala of Addanki. 
O. 139 refers to the ruler of the Nellore sthala. The 
Telingana inscription (Kakatlya No. 34) refers to the 
ruler of the Panuganti sthala. 


In some parts of the kingdom, in the place of the 
sthala, we meet with the kampana : — 


Reference. 

Date. 

Name of kampana. 

NDI. U. 48 

1252-3 

Cilukapadu. 

„ D. 25 

1254-5 

Amavakalain ari. 

„ D. 28 .. i 

1 

1254-5 

Amavankalamarl. 
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Over the sthala and the Jcampana was the nadii 


Reference. 

Date. 

Name of the nddii. 

NDI. 0. 139 

,1218-19 

Paka. 

MEE. 196 of 1905 ... 

1260 

( Kamma. 

( Fungi. 

„ 333 of 1915 ... 

1277 

Anumakonda. 

( Pottapi. 

„ 406 of 1911 ... 

1287 

] Mulki 
(Paruva. 

NDI. O. 129 

1293-94 

Kamma. 

0. 53 

1293-94 

do. 

Kr. 1 

1315-16 

Pun^i. 

Kr. 23 

>> 

do. 

MEE. 243 of 1897 ... 


Paka. 


The next sub-division, slma appears but rarely in 
the Kakatlya inscriptions. Mulkinadu slma and its 
sub-division Mukkanti nadu are referred to in an inscrip- 
tion of Cennur in the Cudappah district dated A. D. 
1314 * and Kandukur slma is mentioned in the last of 
Prataparudra’s inscriptions which is dated 1329-30. f 
The earliest record of Vemaya Reddi dated 1335 also 
refers to Ammanavabroli slma. J Therefore, it is certain 
that ‘ slma ' was just coming into use during the latter 
half of Prataparudra IPs reign. 

No administrative division higher than slma, seems 
to have been known to the KakatTyas ; but Kr. 28 
seems to suggest that a higher administrative district 
was in fact in existence : it mentions the village of 
‘ Arumurigulla included in the sthala of Punginadu 

* LR. viii pp. 85-86, 

t ^N'DI. ii Kr. 28 ; Sewell : Historical Inscriptions p.' 183. 

X MAR. 1920 : Part i. p. 11. 
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belonging to Udayagiri in our kingdom/ and speaks of 
‘ the villages of the Kandukuri simaJ It is evident that 
the highest district was durga ; and sima, nddu and 
sthala came after it. This is not improbable ; for the 
Reddi inscription already mentioned brings to our notice 
a similar organisation ; it refers to the village of Rama- 
tlrtham in the Ammanavabroli sima, in the Srisaila 
bhumi, * The internal organisation of the Kakatlya 
kingdom is thus seen to be similar to that of Vijaya- 
nagara. This similarity could not have been the result 
of accidental development ; for the same kind of 
organisation was also obtaining in the kingdom of 
KondavTdu, which was established by one of the 
officers of Prataparudra 11, in a part of the Kakatlya 
dominions. The existence of the same administrative 
divisions arranged more or less in a similar fashion 
points to some intimate connection between the king- 
doms of Warrangal and Vijayanagara which has not 
yet been recognised. Probably the founders of 
Vijayanagara, like Prolaya Verna Reddi, were also 
in the service of the Kakatlyas. 

One interesting point should be noticed in this 
connection. Sthala and rajya^ as pointed out already, 
are occasionally met with in the Hoysala, the Senna 
and the Calukya inscriptions ; but the term slma is 
conspicuous by its absence. It makes its appearance 
for the first time during the last days of the Kakatlyas, 
and came into universal use under the Reddis and the 
Rayas of Vijayanagara. As it was unknown outside 
the Telugu country in the pre-Vijayanagara days, its 
presence in the inscriptions of the Canarese districts 
d-uring the time of the Rayas shows that it was intro- 
duced by them when they established their mastery 

* MAR, 1920 Part i. p. 11. 
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over the Karnata country. Sima, therefore, indicates 
that the organisation of administrative divisions of 
which it was a part originally came into vogue on the 
east coast, and it gradually spread westwards with 
the expansion of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. 

Section S : — {h) The Nayahara System: — The word 
nayalcara or nayankara is familiar to all students of 
Vijayanagara institutions. It was the name given to 
the tenure under which the nayakas or the amara- 
nayakas, as they were sometimes called, held land of 
the Rayas. The features of this tenure are made 
familiar to us by Nuniz who seems to have studied it 
with some care. 

All the land belongs to the king, and from his 
hand the captains hold it.'' * ‘‘ These nobles are like 

renters who hold all the land from the king.’’ They 
are obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers, that is 
six hundred thousand men and twenty six thousand 
horses." “ They are obliged to maintain " several 
elephants. In addition to these, “they also pay to him 
every year sixty lakhs of rents as royal dues." t 

The Raya distributed land among his nayakas so 
that they might maintain troops for his service. They 
had to provide him with foot soldiers, horses, and 
elephants ; moreover, they were obliged to pay a tax on 
their holdings. If they failed to fulfil any one of these 
conditions, they were severely dealt with, and their 
estates were confiscated by the government. J 

This method of distributing land among the 
nayakas was in practice since the early days of the 

* Sewell : FE. p, 379. 

t ibid. p. 373. J Hid. p, 389. 
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First Dynasty. An inscription dated 13S9 mentions a 
certain Poddilapalli Singama Nay aka who held the 
village of Dhenuvakonda as his naykara, * According 
to another dated 1352, the son of the Mahasavanta- 
dhipati Balavankada Anki Nayaka was holding Anjadu- 
nddu as his ndyakara. f Another dated 1392 refers 
probably to the nayakara of Tirumalanatha, the 
grandson of Teppada Naganna. J Another dated 
1412 alludes to Somagandanahalli of Hirasu nadu 
* belonging to the office of nayaka ’ of Hiriya Mudiya 
Nayaka. § Another dated 1418 refers to Hammlra 
nadu ‘ belonging to the office of nayaka ’ of Jaka 
Miidde Nayaka. % 

The Ndyakara System has been hitherto regarded 
as an institution peculiar to the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara. No trace of ndyakara can be discovered in 
the numerous records of the Hoysalas, the Seunas and 
the Calukyas. A study of the inscriptions of the 
Kakatlyas brings to light the source from which the 
Rayas of Vijayanagara got this system of land tenure. 
It is stated in an inscription of 1279 that Rudramba 
granted some place (name effaced) as ndyankara to 
Bolli Nayaka who was her body-guard. || According to 
a Ganapavaram epigraph dated 1292, Pratapakumara 
Rudradeva Maharaja granted some place as his 
ndyankara to MaJidpradhdni Gangideva. Another 

* NDI. ii. o. 35. 
t EC, ix. Dv. 29. 

J X. Bg.l5. 

§ EC. ix An. 44. “ '' 

% EC. ix An. 4. ‘‘ 

il S/I. Vol. iv. 705 (AE. 254 of 1892), 

•• TelingTina Inscriptions : Kakatlya 43. 
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from Mellaceruvu dated 1311 mentions the nayanhara 
which Prataparudradeva Maharaja granted to a 
certain Caini Yerrapreggeda. * Another inscription 
of the same date coming from Damagallu in the 
Kurnool district mentions two villages which Pratapa- 
rudra granted to a certain Videmu Kommaraju as 
his nayakara, f A Ganapesvaram grant of 1313 alludes 
to ‘ Velanati nayaka-sthala vriti ’ which the Kakatlya 
king gave to his angaraksas Polaya Nayadu and Kali 
Nayadu. X Lastly, a Penumalli epigraph of 1314 
records the grant of twenty-two villages which 
Prataparudradeva Maharaja made to his servant 
Erreya, ‘ the gate-keeper of the royal palace,’ for his 
nayankara. § 

The instances mentioned above make it clear that 
nayankara was an institution which was in existence 
during the time of the last two Kakatlya rulers. In 
fact, tradition attributes the introduction of this system 
to Prataparudra 11. According to the Pratapacaritra, 
Prataparudra entrusted the defence of his capital to 
77 Velama nayakas, and having divided his kingdom 
into seventy-seven districts, he distributed them ^ 
among the nayakas, so that they might efficiently 
perform their task. This tradition appears to be based 
on fact ; for the Kaluvaceru grant of Anitalli dated 
1423 informs us that Kapaya Nayaka, who, subsequent 
to the death of Prataparudra, having expelled 
Muhammadans, became the king of Telingana was 
served by seventy-five nayaka s. 11 The real author of 
the reform was probably the queen Rudramba herself. 
Tradition might have, wrongly attributed its origin to 

• ibid. 50. t LH. XV. p. 287, 

X Sir. Vol. iv 952 {,AR. 135 of 1893). § MER. 131 of 1917. 

^ PratapacarUra ASPP, vii. p. 287-8, {| ASPP. ii, p. 107. 
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her grandson under whom the Nayakara System came 
into force. 

Whatever might be the manner in which the 
Nayankara System had arisen, there is no doubt that it 
came into practice for the first time during the reigns 
of the last two KakatTya monarchs. Since the system 
was unknown in every part of South India and Deccan 
except in Telingana, the Rayas of Vijayanagara, must 
have inherited it from the rulers of that country. 
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CUAPTER IV 

THE EARLY VUAYANAGARA KINGS 
AND THE TELUGU COUNTRY 

Section 1 : — The foregoing study makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the founders of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom came from the Telugu country included in 
the erstwhile Kakatlya kingdom. But an objection is 
urged against the ‘ Telugu origin on the ground that 
both Bukka I and Harihara II are said to have defeated 
the Andhras and the Kalingas. Since no victory over 
the Andhras is mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Harihara I, it has been suggested that after the death 
of Harihara, ‘ the Andhra country apparently rebelled 
against Bukka I.’ This was the first of a series of re- 
bellions which did not terminate before 1401. “These 
rebellions of the Telugu country against early Vijaya- 
nagara rulers prove that the latter were not acknow- 
ledged by the Telugus, a thing which can hardly be 
believed, if the family of Sangama is supposed to be a 
Telugu family.’' * 

To meet the objection in a satisfactory manner, it 
is necessary to discuss the history of the Telugu 
country after the fall of Warrangal in 1323. BarnI 
states that the kingdom of Tilang was annexed to the 
empire of Delhi. “ The name of Arangal," he says, 
“ was changed into Sultanpur, and all the country of 
Tilang was conquered.” Prataparudra II was taken 

* The Beginnings \ Fr. Heras interprets literally the 

conventional verses which appear in most of the inscriptions describing the 
mytliical conquests of the donors. This method of interpretation, if followed 
logically, would lead to absurd conclusions. Scholars who are not familiar with 
the hyperbolic descriptions indulged in by the authors of the prasasiis should be 
cautious, if they want to avoid mistakes, in attempting to interpret them. 
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prisoner, and despatched to Delhi under the charge of 
Malik Bedar who had been created Kadar Khaii, and 
Khwaja Haji, naib of arizi mamalik ' ; * but according 
to Shams-i-Siraj Afif, Prataparudra, ‘ the raja of 
Telingana * ‘ died on the road ' to Delhi, f It would 
seem, therefore, that the Telugu country was subju- 
gated, and the last of the Kakatlyas died, while being 
marched to Delhi as a prisoner in 1323. As a matter 
of fact, however, Prataparudra seems to have lived 
probably until 1330 ; j* and the kingdom of the 
Kakatlyas not only did not perish with the fall of 
Warrangal, but survived a few years longer, when it 
appears to have succumbed to the forces of disinte- 
gration which usually attacked Indian kingdoms after 
some great disaster. 

The political condition of the Telugu country after 
the fall of the Kakatlyas is described in an inscription 
dated 1423 A. D., i.e., exactly a century after the 
capture of Warrangal by the Mussalmans. Though 
the information, contained in the record should be 
considered tradition, its correctness is vouchsafed by 
contemporary documents. After Prataparudra (II) 
died in freedom, his kingdom was occupied by the 
Mussalmans. Then Prolaya Nayaka rescued the earth 
from the Muhammadans, just as Varaha rescued it 
from the waters of the ocean. When Prolaya became 
the guest of the swarga (i.e., died), Kapaya Nayaka, 
whose valour resembled that of the Sun, assumed 
control over his kingdom by the command of Visves- 
vara. Then king Kapaya whose lotus feet were served 
by seventy -five nayakas protected the earth by the 
mercy of Vi^vesvara, King Kapaya not only restored 
to Brahmans, the agraharas which were seized by the 
Muhammadans, but granted them several afresh. When 
* ED. iii. p. 233. t ibid. p. 337. J I^Dl. ii. Kr. 28. 
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Kapaya went to heaven to serve the feet of Visvesvara 
whoni he h£i,d already served in various ways on earth, 
the nUyalus retired to their respective places where 
they began to rule independently/’ * 

The first point that deseiwes attention in the above 
passage is the condition of Prataparudra ^t the time 
of his death. It is said that he died ‘ in freedom 
although the evidence of the Muhammadan historians 
would have us believe that the event took place while 
he was in captivity. Surprising as the statement is, it 
does not seem to be altogether void of truth. Accord- 
ing to an inscription of Santamagaluru, Prataparudra 
was ruling in 1326. f Another inscription dated 
1330 registers the grant of land to the temple of 
Bhramaramesvara of Arumurugulla by the king 
himself, t These inscriptions make it clear that 
Prataparudra was not only alive after 1323, but 
was ruling his kingdom. How is it possible to 
reconcile this inference with the explicit statement of 
Shams-i-Siraj Aflf that Prataparudra died in captivity 
on his way to Delhi ? There seems to be but one 
way out of the difiiculty. If it be supposed that an 
attempt was made by the subjects of the captive king 
to liberate him from the custody of the officers to 
whom his safe conduct was entrusted, and that this 
attempt resulted in a promiscuous fight, during the 
course of which the prisoner had disappeared, the 
officers might assume that he died in the fight, and 
report accordingly to the Sultan. And the historian, 
Siraj Afif who obtained his information from the 
court, might have incorporated it in his work believing 
that it was accurate. It is not improbable that what 
actually had taken place was similar to what has been 

^ ASPP, ii. pp. 93-112. 

t M£P. 308 of 1916. J ii. Kr. 28. 
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suggested. According to an old tradition, Pratapariidra 
who was imprisoned by the Mussalmans, was subse- 
quently released. * Singama of the Recarla family, 
one of the officers of Prataparudra bore the title, 
rayabandivimocaka or the liberator of the king from 
captivity, f Since this title is mentioned in the ins- 
criptions of the Recarla family as early as 1369 it is 
not unlikely that Singama must have performed some 
action to deserve it. J As Prataparudra was made 
captive only once, it is probable that Singama should 
have earned the title, by securing his release on the 
occasion. 

Of the successors of Prataparudra mentioned in 
the inscription of 1423, not much is known. No doubt 
the names of Prolaya and Kapaya are mentioned in a 
few epigraphs of the time ; § but nothing of import- 
ance is recorded about their doings. The period of 
their rule appears to have been very shorty as several 
independent kingdoms came into being by 1335, or a 
little later. The most important of them were the king- 
doms of (1) Warrangal, (2) Racakonda, (3) Koiidavidu, 
and (4) Korukonda. As all these states excepting the 
last came into intimate contact with the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara, a brief account of each of them may 
not be out of place. 

Section 2 \ — (1) Warrangal. — Warrangal, and 
together with it, the province of Telingana properly 
so called remained in the hands of the Mussalmans 
until 1344. Sultan Muhammad who visited the place 
in 1336 made fresh arrangements for the government 
of the province. He divided Telingana into two 
districts and appointed separate officers to govern 

* cf. ASPP. iii pp. 60-61. t Mac. Mss. 14-4-17 

; VVC. App. 4. p. 24. § SIP iv. 950 ; The SujUta i. 2. 
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them. * According to the new arrangement, Nusrat 
KhEn became the ruler of the western district with his 
capital at Bldar ; and Malik Makbul or Kabul took 
charge of the eastern district, having his headquarters- 
at Warrangal. Sultan Muhammad seems to have shown 
much wisdom in the choice of the new governors^ 
especially the latter. Malik Makbul was an Xndhra by 
birth, and he was known as Kattu before he became a 
follower of the Prophet. It is said that he was ‘ a man 
of high position in his tribe, and he had attracted the 
favour of the rai of that country.’ He was one of those 
who were taken prisoners to Delhi after the capture of 
Warrangal. When he reached the metropolis, he pre- 
sented himself to the Sultan, ‘ and made his profession 

of the Muhammadan faith The Sultan gave him 

the name of Makbul ’ on conversion, and perceiving ‘ in 
him many marks of sagacity and intelligence made 
him deputy- IPa^^V of Delhi.^ f His appointment as 
the governor of Warrangal was probably due to the 
Sultan’s belief that Malik Makbul who was a son of the 
soil would be able to exercise the imperial authority 
in the conquered province more successfully than a 
complete stranger. The hopes of the Sultan were not 
fulfilled ; for Makbul had to face the strong opposition 
of the Hindu chiefs. One of them whom the Muham- 
madan historians variously call, Kanya Nayak, Kanya 
Paik, Kaba Nayand and Krsna Nayak ‘ gathered 
strength in the country,' and stirring up a revolt^ 
forced Makbul, the naib waxier to flee to Delhi in or 
about 1344. X 

Who was this Kanya Nayak? § According to 
Ferishta who refers to him as Krsna Nayak, he was a 

f ibid, pp. 367-8. 

§ App. C. Note on Kanya Nayak. 


* ED. iii. p. 243. 
t ibid. p. 245. 
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son of Pratapariidra and headed a successful rebellion 
against the Sultan, and having expelled the governor 
from Telingana, as noticed already, he established 
himself at Warrangal. Later on he aided Zafar Khan 
to overthrow the Sultanas authority at Devagiri ; but 
when Zafar became the king of Gulburga under the 
name of Ala-ud-Din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, the old 
friendship was forgotten, and Krsna Nayak had 
to defend himself against Ala-ud-Din’s invasions. * 
Notwithstanding the surrender of some territory to 
Ala-ud-Din, Krsna Nayak was able to hold his own 
against the Mussalmans. Therefore, Krsna Nayak 
played an important part in the history of Telingana 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. In fact, 
he re-established the Hindu independence in the 
country, and maintained it successfully for nearly 
thirty years in spite of the persistent attacks of the 
Mussalmans. 

Kanya or Krsna Nayak could not have been the 
king of the Telingas whom Bukka I and Harihara II 
vanquished. In the first place, Kanya was a relation 
of their family. Secondly, they would not have been 
so unwise as to invite the hostility of the king of 
Telingana who, in virtue of his position in the flank of 
the Bahmani kingdom, could render to them valuable 
services, by thwarting Muslim designs upon their 
territories. As a matter of fact, there seems to have 
existed some sort of understanding between the royal 
houses of Warrangal and Vijayanagara. There is reason 
to believe that the rebellions of Warrangal and Kamblla 
(the later Vijayanagara) against the Sultan of Delhi 
were interconnected. The friendship which sprang up 
at this time was kept up, and whenever the Muham- 
madans became aggressive, the kings of Warrangal and 

* Brigg’s Ferishia. ii. p. 293. 
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Vijayanagara combined their forces to check them. 
Soon after the accession of Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani I, the Hindu bankers of his kingdom^ 
instigated by the kings of Warrangal and Vijayanagara^ 
melted down the gold coins which he had recently 
struck. This act so enraged Muhammad Shah that he 
put to death several of the offenders. Sometime after 
this, ‘ the rajas of Beejanuggur and Tulingana 
demanded restitution of the territories wrested from 
them/ by Ala-ud-Din Hasan Gangu. Muhammad Shah 
remained silent until he felt strong, and then des- 
patched ambassadors to both the Hindu capitals’ to 
demand tribute. ‘‘The raja of Tulingana upon this 
deputed his son Vinayak Dev with an army to recover 
Kaulas, while the raja of Beejanuggur sent a con- 
siderable force to co-operate.” * These events which 
took place before 1362, show that at the time friendly 
relations obtained between Warrangal and Vijaya- 
nagara, and no war took place between them until 
then. 

Kanya Nayak suffered heavily in his war with 
Muhammad Shah. He sustained defeats in several 
engagements, and had to surrender the district of 
Golkonda in addition to large sums of money paid as 
war indemnity and tribute, f His troubles, however, 
were not at an end; for, the Velamas of Racakonda 
who seem to have entered into an alliance with the 
Muhammadans most unpatriotically invaded his king- 
dom at the same time. His affairs seem to have 
reached a crisis. He was completely exhausted owing 
to his war with the Mussalmans. His friend, the king 
of Vijayanagara was not in a position to send him 
assistance on account of the invasion of his kingdom 
by the Bahmani Sultan. Therefore, he could offer little 

* Brigg’s Ferishta^ ii. p. 301, t ii. PP. 303-7. 
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or no resistance to the invaders. Anapota, the chief of 
Racakonda marched into his kingdom, and captured 
Warrangal, Bhuvanagiri, and Singapura sometime be- 
fore 1369. * In a battle that was fought at Bhimavaram 
he was killed by Mada, the brother of Anapota. t 

Section 3 : — (2) Racakonda:- The Velamas of 
the Recarla family who were in the service of the 
KakatTya kings for generations were in possession of 
the mountainous tract in the Nalgonda district of the 
present Hyderabad state. Their capital Racakonda 
from which the kingdom later derived its name was 
surrounded by a ring of hills which made its position 
very nearly impregnable. The exact extent of the 
territory which was under their control is not yet 
ascertained. The first historical person of the family 
is Prasaditya who was a contemporary of Ganapati 
and his daughter Rudramba. J His sons Venna and 
Sabbi distinguished themselves as great warriors 
during the reigns of Rudramba, and her successor, 
Prataparudra. § Yarra Dacha, the sou of Venna, 
served in Prataparudra’s campaigns against the 
Pandyas. His eldest son Singama appears to have 
fought with the Muhammadans, and secured the liberty 
of Prataparudra whom they were carrying away as a 
prisoner to Delhi. Singama seems to have asserted his 
independence about 1335. Then began a period of 
bloody feuds and petty warfare among the various 
nobles of the country; and they went on unchecked for 
several decades owing to the uninterrupted progress of 
anarchy. Singama who seems to have been an 

• VrC. App. 4 .p. 24. 

t rr. Mac. Mss : 14-4-17. 
cSSbw 7r*c3t5bo/?^s^^ 2r»OJ5r'’3r*cS5b»5ojrj IF'ra 

t VVC. pp. 11-12. § ibid, pp. 15-16, Tj ibid. pp. 22-23. 
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aggressive restless sort of person was assassinated by 
the Ksatriyas at the fort of Jallipalli which he was 
besieging j * and he was succeeded by Anapota, his 
eldest son. The date of Anapota's accession to the 
throne is not known. According to one writer the 
event took place in 1344. f This date should be 
considered too early ; for Singama, his father is said to 
have defeated king Kapaya whose earliest inscription 
is dated in 1346. t Therefore Anapota’s accession 
must have taken place a little later. 

Anapota adopted the aggressive policy of his 
father. He is said to have subdued several forts, and 
extended the boundaries of his principality. Very 
soon he came into conflict with two states, Warrangal 
in the north-east and Kondavidu in the south. Although 
Mada the brother of Anapota is said to have defeated 
the Reddis of Kondavidu at Dannalakota, he does 
not seem to have secured any material advantage. § 
However, his war with Kanya Nayak of Warrangal was 
more successful. Anapota was probably in league with 
the Bahmani Sultan. He seems to have attacked Kanya 
while he was engaged in a war with Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani I, and succeeded sometime before 1369 in 
capturing Warrangal, Bhuvanagiri, and other places. ^1 
It was probably on this occasion that Kanya Nayak 
met his death while fighting with Mada, as already 
mentioned. H Therefore, Anapota's dominions were 
considerably extended, as a consequence of this war. 

It is said that Anapota’s reign came to an end in 
1380 ; but he seems to have ruled for some more years; 

t Virabhadra Row : I/A. iii. p 20. 

§ VVC. p. 61. 
li VF, Mac. Mss. 14 -4-17 


• vra p. 31. 

% s/I. iv. 950. 
% App. 4, 
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for according to the history of the Velugoti family, 
he inflicted a defeat on the armies of the king of 
Vijayanagara. * Now this event could have taken place 
only in 1384, when the Vijayanagara king invaded 
Telingana for the first time. An epigraph belonging to 
the reign of Harihara II of Vijayanagara dated in that 
year states that when Bukka II went with the army ‘ to 
the Orugal country, the Turukas came and attacked 
him at Kottakonda.' f From the association of the 
Muhammadan attack on Kottakonda with the despatch 
of the expedition to Warrangal, it may appear that 
Warrangal belonged to the Muhammadans ; but 
Warrangal and the surrounding country was not 
conquered by the Bahmani Sultans until 1424. J It 
should have been still in the possession of the Velamas 
who conquered it about 1369. If Anapota fought with 
the armies of Vijayanagara, he could have done so 
only after 1384. Therefore, his death should have 
taken place sometime later. The object of the 
expedition was probably to punish Anapota for the 
conquest of the territories of Kanya Nayak, an ally of 
the Raya of Vijayanagara. Since the Muhammadans 
attempted to prevent the army from reaching 
Warrangal, it is reasonable to believe that there existed 
at the time some sort of alliance between the 
Racakonda chiefs and the Sultans of Gulburga. 
Nevertheless, Bukka seems to have won a victory 
over the Velama chiefs \ for Laksmanaearya, the 

* ** VVC, p. 40. 

t EC. xii. Ck. 16. This place is in the N. W. of Warrangal. (Sewell: 
Historical Inscriptions p. 203). 

t Ferishta ii. p. 406. Sewell is of opinion that this event took place 
in 1364, ‘ when the Bahmani forces finally destroyed the Kakatlya kingdom 
of Warrangal.' Historical Inscriptions p, 203. But this opinion is contradicted 
by Ferishta and the inscriptions 
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prd>nUcUrya of Bukka states in his Vaidyarajavallabha 
that his patron * conquered the Andhra kings/ * 

The kingdom of Racakonda was divided into two 
halves during the reign of Anapota. One half with the 
capital Racakonda was directly under Anapota's rule ; 
and another with the important fort of Devarakonda 
was governed by Mada, his younger brother, f Anapota 
was succeeded at Racakonda by his son Singama II 
who became famous as an author and patron of men 
of letters. X Mada was succeeded by his son Pedda 
Vedagiri. § It was during the time of this prince 
that the Vijayanagara army invaded Telingana for the 
second time. The expedition was commanded by one 
of Harihara’s capable officers called Gunda or Gunda 
Dandaiiatha. It is stated in an epigraph of Yarragudi- 
dinne in the Kurnool district dated 1370 A. D. that 
Gunda was the son of a certain Salakaladeva, and 
that he was the lord of Alampura. 51 According 
to another inscription in the Kesavaswaini temple 
at Belur, Gunda conquered Andhra in addition to 
several other countries enumerated therein. || In his 
Andhra campaigns, he seems to have been greatly 
helped by a certain Gonka Raddi Nayaka ; and in 
recognition of his services Gunda secured for Gonka 
the governorship of Mullanadu in Coorg. ** Although 
Gunda claims victory over the Andhras, Pedda 
Vedagiri seems to have defeated and driven him back. 
The date of this expedition is not ascertained yet. 
As the inscription of Gonka Raddi is dated in 1390, 
Gunda's expedition against the Andhras may be 
assigned to an earlier date. 

• MAR, 1919 p. 53. t p. 33. 

idid p. 51 ff. 

(1 £a V. Bl. 3. 
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The hostility between the rulers of Vijayanagara 
and Racakonda continued for another quarter of a 
century or more until Devaraya I by following a 
policy of conciliation won the permanent friendship 
of the Velamas. The history of the relations between 
Racakonda and Vijayanagara subsequent to the death 
of Harihara II does not concern us here as they fall 
outside the period of our enquiry. 

Section 4:— (3) Kondavidu : Prolaya Verna, the 
founder of the Reddi kingdom of Kondavidu was an 
officer under Prataparudra IIv On the death of his 
master, he attempted to seize the Telugii country south 
of the Krsna ; but was only partly successful, as he was 
able to establish his authority over a limited area only, 
extending from the river Krsna to Kandukur in the 
north of the Nellore district and from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Srisaila mountain in the Kurnool district. 
Large portions of Nellore, Kurnool, Anantapur, and 
Bellary districts and the whole of Cuddapah over which 
Prataparudra ruled appear to have slipped out of his 
hands, on account of circumstances which have not yet 
come under our purview. If after the death of Pratapa- 
rudra anarchy were prevailing here, as in the other 
parts of the kingdom, Prolaya Verna would not have 
found it difficult to subjugate this region also. His 
failure to bring under his sway the whole of the 
southern Telugu country, especially Nellore which was 
the birth-place of his family, * points to the existence 
of some obstacle which he could not overcome. Some 

* The following passage of Srlnatha describes the quarter in which the 
Re44is of Kon^avT^u originally rose to prominence. 
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ten years later, this area was included in the dominions 
of the Rayas of Vijayanagara. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that they were in possession of it from the 
time of Prataparudra. This, however, is a mere sug- 
gestion, and it may be taken for what it is worth. 

Whatever be the causes which prevented Prolaya 
Verna from imposing his yoke over the whole of the 
southern Telugu country, he managed to hold what he 
seized until 1350. According to one writer, he declared 
his independence at Vinukonda about 1328. * As he 
pushed his conquests eastwards, he appears to have 
found it to be unsuitable as his capital ; therefore, 
he shifted the head-quarters of his government to 
Addanki, at present a village in the Ongole taluka 
of the Guntiir district. 

Prolaya Verna could not have been very friendly 
with the Rayas of Vijayanagara. He wanted to acquire 
as much territory as he could conquer in the southern 
Telugu country ; and the Rayas seem to have felt an 
irresistible attraction towards the Krsna. Although 
no outbreak of war between the two states is recorded, 
Prolaya Verna seems to have sustained some loss of 
territory. The district of Vinukonda belonged, as 
already noticed, to him from the day on which he laid 
the foundations of his new kingdom ; but it passed into 
the hands of Bukka I sometime before 1352. f This 
transference of territory could not have been effected 
by peaceful means. 

fpOT* ol^eJUTr’ S3oc*ooo 

Bkimlsvarapuranam 1 : 31. 

* VIresalingam Pantulu : The Lives of Poets p. 66. (1911 Edition), 
t VR. iii. Kl. 56, 58. 
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Prolaya Verna was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Anapota. He ruled for a period of twelve years from 
1350 to 1362. His reign was on the whole prosperous, 
notwithstanding his frequent wars with the Velamas of 
Racakonda. For some reason, unknown at present, 
he was obliged to change the head-quarters of his 
government. The capital of the kingdom was at first 
Addanki in the Ongole taluka of the Guntur district. 
Anapota abandoned this city, and repaired to the wild 
hilly tract in the north-east of Palnad, where he built a 
fort on the top of a rock. * This was the famous fort 
of KondavTdu which was destined to play an important 
part in the history of the east-coast during the next 
two or three centuries. The change of the capital was 
probably due to the ever-increasing pressure of the 
governors of Udayagiri upon his southern frontier. 
Anapota died in 1362 and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Anavema. During his reign, there 
appears to have been some trouble in the northern 
districts of the kingdom. The country between the 
rivers Krsna and Godavari was included in the Reddi 
kingdom since the days of his father ; there seems to 
have been a rebellion in this region ; for according to 
one of his inscriptions at SrTsailam, Anavema destroyed 
Rajamahendrapura, Niravadyapura and other sthala- 
durgas. Having ruled for a period of nineteen years, 
Anavema died in A. D. 1381, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Kumaragiri. The decline of the Reddi 
kingdom began with the accession of Kumaragiri. He 
was a lover of ease and pleasure. In spite of the efforts 
of Kataya-Vema, his brother-in-law and minister, he 

• Elliot Collection : p. 270; Prabbakara 5astri : ^rngara ^rlnatham, p. 52. 

Tatonnapota nrpatih patuh palana kartnani 
Apalayat tasya putrah tamdamfe'ndhra vasundharam || 

Kondavldiim rajadhamm savicitram akalpayat 
Dr^tva tva^tapi vaicitryam abhUdyasyah savismayah j] 
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lost a good deal of teiritory within four or five years 
of his accession. Harihara II conquered the regions 
surrounding ^risailam and Tripurantakam before 1386; 
and his son Devaraya who became the governor of 
Udayagiri about 1380, captured the old Reddi capital, 
and annexed the territory along the east-coast extend- 
ing as far as Motupalli before A. D. 1390.* As a 
consequence of these aggressions, Kumaragiri Reddi 
lost nearly one third of his dominions; but he managed 
to keep his authority over the rest until 1403 A. D., 
when he seems to have died. 

The internal affairs of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara soon offered an opportunity for the ruler of 
Kondavidu to recover what he had lost. During the 
last years of Harihara II, there seems to have been 
much uncertainty about the succession to the throne. 
Harihara II had several sons whom he employed as 
the governors of provinces. Three of them, princes 
Devaraya, Immadi Bukka, and Virupanna rose to 
prominence, and each of them entertained hopes of 
ascending the throne. Devaraya or Praudha Devaraya, 
as he is sometimes called, was the crown prince and he 
was the governor of the important fortress of Udayagiri 
from 1382 onwards. Immadi Bukka was a famous 
warrior, and he was governing the province of Mulbagal 
about 1391. Virupanna was the governor of the 
Tamil country from 1380 onwards and he succeeded 
to the power and influence of Kampana II. 

• The last Re44i inscriptions at Tripurantakam and ^rlsailam are dated in 
A. D. 1356, and 1377 respectively. (MER. 185 of 1905 ; 20 of 1915). The earliest 
of the Vijayanagara inscriptions at Tripurantakam is dated in 1386 (MER. 257 
of 1905) ; and although the earliest Vijayanagara record at ^rlsailam is dated in 
A. D. 1393 (MER. 49 of 1915), it would have been impossible for the Re^dis to 
maintain their authority here after they lost their hold on Tripurantakam. 
Devaraya's conquest of Addanki is indicated in one of his copper-plate grants ; 
iA/E/. i. Cp. 1) ; and his control over the east- coast as far as Motupalli is 
shown by the charter which he granted to the merchants of that sea-port 
town. {LR, 43. pp. 422-23). 
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According to an old record, Harihara II seems 
to have fallen ill sometime before 1404. * On hearing 
the news of his illness, all his three sons mentioned 
above, hastened to Vijayanagara, so that they might 
watch their respective interests personally, f 
Harihara II died in 1404 ; J and his death seems to 
have been followed by the outbreak of a civil war 
which disturbed the peace of the kingdom during 
the next two years. § 

The internal disturbances did not fail to attract the 
attention of the enemies of Vijayanagara. Feroz Shah, 
the Sultan of Gulburga, invaded the Raicur doab 
and the Reddis, taking advantage of the absence of the 
army from Udayagiri, invaded that province in 1406 
and occupied it for sometime. The Reddi forces which 
were commanded by Cenna Reddi-Anna Reddi-Mallil 
Reddi subdued the districts of Pottapi and Pulugula 
nadu. II They thus had the satisfaction of turning 
the tables over their enemies. The expulsion of the 
Reddis and the reconquest of Udayagiri by Devaraya I 
are subjects that do not come under the scope of the 
present discussion. 

What has been said so far is enough to establish 
the identity of the Andhra enemies of Bukka I and 
Harihara II. They were the Velamas of Racakonda, 

* LA\ 22. p. 166. t 22. p. 166. cf. L/i. 17. p. 178. 

t £C. viii. Tl. 129 

§ Harihara’ s successor Devaraya I did not ascend the throne until $aka 1329 
Sarvajiti Karttika ba 10 Thursday (ZA' 13. p. 257, Markapurara). In an inscription 
of A. D. 1406, it is said that he was permanently placed on the throne 
{RC. X. Pg. 33). In another {EC. x. Mb, 175) he is said to have been perma- 
nently anointed to the throne of Vijayanagara. 

Tl Sewell ; The Forgotten Empire p. 50. 

II ZA'. 22. p. 166. (Inscription at Tanga^ur in the Cudappah Dt.) ; 
MER, 433 of 1911 . 
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and the Reddis of Kondavldti. The former, it should 
be noted, had the title of Andhra-dUadhtsvara. * 
Biikka I and his son waged wars on them not to 
suppress any rebellion, but to destroy their inde- 
pendence by conquering their respective kingdoms. 
The Telugu people of the southern and the western 
districts never rose up in rebellion against them but 
remained submissive to them and their descendants. 
Therefore, the subjugation of the Andhras mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Bukka I and Harihara II cannot 
at all be said to be incompatible with their Telugu 
origin, as the conquered Telugu country belonged to 
the kingdoms of Racakonda and KondavTdu. 


• rrC. App. Inscription 5 p. 26. ^f5'c6g08»e» 

o3o-^ f- 

.... s^^$7ar*dBbS)07r'8c). 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
VIJAYANAGARA. 

Section 1 : — The tract of territory over which Vira 
Kampiladeva ruled should be regarded as the nucleus 
around which the empire of Vijayanagara had grown 
up ; for it was entrusted to Harihara I by Sultan 
Muhammad a few years after he had overthrown 
Kampila. The date on which Sultan Muhammad 
appointed Harihara as the governor of the conquered 
country is not known. In the light of the information 
supplied by the Muhammadan historians, it can only 
be said that Harihara was appointed sometime between 
1327 and 1344. However, a study of Harihara’s 
inscriptions may enable us to ascertain the date more 
precisely. According to the Kapalur plates, he was 
reigning at Kuhjarakona in 1336. * As this grant is 
declared spurious, the date it supplies may not be 
considered trustworthy ; but it is not improbable that 
Harihara should have been ruling the country then ; for 
according to the A^kalagunda f and the Badami J 
inscriptions dated 1339-40, he was the lord of extensive 
territories which he had conquered extending from the 
eastern to the western sea. It would have taken at 
least some two or three years to effect the conquest of 
the land lying between the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea. In that case, he should have been ruling 
the kingdom of Kampila either from 1336 or the next 
year. That coincides roughly with the date supplied 
by the Kapalur and the Yerragudi plates. § Therefore, 

* NDI. Cp. 15. t 23 pp. 52-53. 

X lA. X, p. 63. § BC, X. Bg. 70. 
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it may be assumed, at the present state of our know- 
ledge, that Harihara’s a;ppointment should have taken 
place in A. D. 1336 or even a little earlier. 

The exact extent of territory which the Sultan 
entrusted to his care is not known ; but it may be 
safely assumed that it included almost the whole of 
the present Bellary district, and a portion of the doab 
between the Tungabhadra and the Krsna. A close 
scrutiny of Harihara's inscriptions shows that he rapidly 
extended his dominions by conquering the lands of his 
neighbours, and that the process of conquest gradually 
spread from the east to the west. It is stated in an 
inscription at ^rngeri * dated 1346 that Harihara had 
conquered ‘ the earth from the eastern to the western 
ocean.’ Marapa ‘ acquired a kingdom in the west ’ from 
Kallasa. f This conquest of ‘ the earth from the eastern 
to the western ocean ’ should have been completed be- 
fore 1339-40 ; for in the Atakalagunda and the Badami 
inscriptions referred to above, Harihara assumes the 
significant title of ‘ Purva-Pascima-Samudradhipati^^ or 
‘ the lord of the eastern and the western ocean As 
the kings of Vijayanagara never maintained a fleet to 
control the seas, the expression should be taken to mean 
the sovereignty of the land bordering on both the seas. 
As a matter of fact, Harihara I was ruling on both the 
coasts about 1340. According to a Kodavaluru epigraph, 
Kampana I was ruling in the Nellore district in 1347. J 
Another epigraph near the Buggabhavi at Udayagiri 
dated 1343, records a gift of Kampana to a deity. § 
Therefore, Kampana’s rule over Udayagiri should 
have begun either, in 1342 or a little earlier. Now, 
Bukka I had a son of the name of Virupanna. ^ 

• £C. vi. Sg. 1. t viii. Sb. 375. 

X ATD/. ii. Nr. 28. § LH, 46. pp. 236-37. 

1 JSC, viii. Tl. 16, 28, 37, 125. 
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The term ‘ Uddagiri ' is frequently prefixed to his 
name in his inscriptions. ‘ Uddagiri * is the contracted 
form of Udayagiri. In order to acquire the epithet 
‘ Uddagiri,’ he must have been either born in the place, 
or should have been its governor for sometime. If he 
was born at Udayagiri, when could the event have 
happened? Virupanna was posted in 1844 to Penu- 
gonda * which Harihara I or his brother Bukka 
conquered from the Hoysalas between 1340 and 1344. 
They would not have placed a conquered district under 
the charge of an infant. If it be assumed that 
Virupanna was at least ten years old at the time of his 
appointment as the commandant of the fortress of 
Penugonda, he should have been born about 1334 ; and 
if his birth took place at Udayagiri, that fort should 
have been in the possession of his father at the time. 
If, on the other hand, the other alternative is accepted, 
Virupanna should have been the governor of Udayagiri 
before 1343 ; for the family of Kampana I who began 
to rule the district in that year continued to hold it 
until 1380 or even later. In order that the name 
Udayagiri should become* specially associated with 
Virupanna, he ought to have been connected with the 
administration of the province for a comparatively 
long period of time. In any case, the Nellore district 
in which Udayagiri is situated, seems to have * formed 
a portion of the original Vijayanagara kingdom.' f 

Section 2 : — The conquest of the west coast was 
also effected more or less at the same time. It is 
evident from the statement of Ibn Battuta that Konkan 
acknowledged the supremacy of Vijayanagara in 
1342. X The conquest of the country should have taken 

* Sewell : L.A. i. p. 119-20. Penugon4a 23. 

t N"!)/. iii. p. 1468. 

X Ibn Battuta : Travels : (Broadway Travellers) : p. 230. 
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place before that date. Harihara I is said to have 
constructed a fort at Barakiiru in 1336 A. D. * As this 
statement is based on tradition whose authenticity 
cannot be proved, it may be set aside as unreliable. 
There can be little doubt that Harihara invaded South 
Canara in 1338. A Hoysala epigraph dated in that year 
records a visit of Ballala III to his army stationed at 
Barakuru. f He commanded Ankeya Nayaka, his 
general in charge of the army ‘ to remain in Barakuru.' 
When Ankeya replied, “ I will stay, Ballala was 

so pleased with the answer that he granted him the 
village of Aladahalli. It is evident that Barakuru was 
attacked by some enemy in 1338, whom the Hoysala 
generals were not able to check. Their position 
appears to have become precarious and Ballala 
entertained serious doubts about the safety of Barakuru, 
the capital of the district. Therefore, he personally 
visited the place to encourage his army. When the 
officer Ankeya said that he would stay at the post of 
duty, Ballala was so pleased that he I’ewarded him with 
the grant of a village. This probably indicates the 
desperate character of the ‘work which the officer had 
undertaken to do in the face of danger. Who was 
the enemy that attacked the Hoysalas in this part of 
their kingdom ? It is asserted that the Slupas attacked 
the Hoysala generals at Barakuru and that Balla]a 
went to the place to defend it. “ The rulers of Tuluva 
were the Alupas, and their capital was Barakuru. It was 
to break the power of the Alupas that the Hoysala ruler 
visited the Tuluva centre.” J This, however, is not 
possible. Although the conquest of the Tuluva coun- 
try was undertaken by Balla]a III as early as 1319, it 
could not have been completed before 1333 ; for, none 

• Sturrock : South Canara Manual, i. p, 55. 

t Jr, Bom, Hist, Soc, ii. p. 121. 


t EC, V. Ak. 183. 
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of his inscriptions bearing an earlier date is found in 
South Canara, though several of a later date have been 
noticed all over.the district. 


Reference. 

Date. 

Place. 

Contents. 

M. E. R 

492 of 1928-29 

1333 

Nila vara, 
Udipi 
Taluka. 

14 members of the 
assembly of the vil- 
lage of N i r u V a r a 
made a gift of taxes 
on lands to Durga 
Bhagavatl in the pre- 
sence of the queen 
C i k k a y i Tay igalu 
with the permission 
of Vaicappa Dan- 
nayaka and other 
officers. 

493 of 1928-29 

1334 

do. 

Mentions the chief 
queen B u k k a y i 
Tayigalu and the vil- 
lage of Niruvara. 

683 of 1930. 

1336 

Bailur, 

1 Udipi 
Taluka. 

Records the grant of 
samudaya tax accru- 
ing from the village 
of Bayiluru by the 
queen Kikkayi Tayi 
to a certain Vasu- 
deva Mudaliar ; and 
mentions Mahapra- 
dhdna B a i c a p p a 
Nay aka and Ndkhara 
Hanjumanas of Bara- 
kuru. 

122 of 1901. 

1336 

Mudakeri 

near 

Barakuru. 

Mentions Vaicappa 
Dannayaka and 
Mahapradhana 
Ajjana ^ahini. 
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Reference, 

Date. 

Place. 

Contents. 

M.E.R:- 
666 of 1930. 

1338 

Hatyan- 

gadi, 

Coonda- 

Mentions Koti^vara. 



poor 

Taluka. 


43 of 1901. 

1341 

Gurugala 

basti, 

Mudabi- 

dure. 

Mentions D e v a p p a 
Dannayaka. 


The authority of Ballala, as shown by this 
schedule, was recognised until 1341. There is no 
indication of an Alupa rebellion during this period. 
On the contrary, the Alupas seem to have remained 
submissive under his rule. If, under the circumstances, 
Barakuru was threatened by an enemy, that enemy 
should have come from outside. The only foe who 
could have attempted the conquest of this region was 
Harihara ; therefore, it must have been his invasion of 
Barakuru which compelled Ballala III to go to the front. 
It is interesting to note that the queen Kikkayi Tayi, 
mentioned in these inscriptions, played an important 
part in the administration of the Tu]u country during 
the reigns of both Ballala III and Harihara I. Who 
was she ? and what was her place in the administrative 
machinery of the province ? It is suggested that she 
was the queen of Ballala III. * This is not improbable. 
She was, however, an Alupa by birth. The titles 
Pandyacakra varti, Basa vaiankara , and Bdyagajdnku§a 
which she bore establish her kinship with the Alupa 

* M£R. 1928-9. Part ii. p. 81. 
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rulers of Barakuru. * Ballala III might have married 
her for political reasons on his conquest of the territory 
of the Xlupas.» It is interesting to note that this queen 
survived Ballala and became a subordinate of Hariharal. 
She was one of Harihara’s subordinates who attended 
in 1346 the festival which he celebrated at Srngeri in 
honour of his conquest of the earth from ‘ the eastern 
to the western ocean.’ On this occasion she granted 
to Bharat! Tirtha ^ripada the village of Hosavur in 
Santalige nadu for the maintenance of his servants, f 
Kikkayi Tayi who was the queen of Ballaja III 
would not have become a subordinate of the king of 
Vijayanagara without a struggle. It is obvious that 
the Tulu country was conquered by Harihara I. 
Although the Hoysalas ruled in parts of South Canara 
until 1341, it is not improbable that Harihara’s invasion 
should have taken place three years earlier. 

Section 3 ; — The conquest of the Hoysala King- 
dom. — In the opinion of some writers, the founders of 
Vijayanagara did not acquire the Hoysala dominions 
by conquest, but obtained them as a legacy from a 
grateful monarch for meritorious services rendered on 
the field of battle. J “ Even the feudatory petty kings 
who served under the Hoysalas at once transferred 
their allegiance to Harihara.” § This is far from the 
truth. Harihara I and his brothers had, in fact, to 
wage several wars with the Hoysala monarchs and 
their dependents before they could establish their 
authority over the Hoysala territories. 

When exactly the struggle between the Hoysalas 
and the founders of Vijayanagara began, it is not 
known. By 1338, as pointed out already, war had 

• EC, Vi. Sg. 1 ; MAE. 1916. p. 57. t ibid, 

t Heras : The Beginnings p, 106. § ibid. p. 127. 
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broken out between them in Konkan. At the same 
time, hostilities seem to have commenced in the Kolar 
district on the eastern frontier of the H^ysala kingdom. 
Ballala III seems to have entrusted its defence to 
Ballappa Dannayaka, the younger brother of Dati 
Singeya Dannayaka. A few inscriptions bearing dates 
from 1337 to 1339 record the grants of some private 
individuals ‘ for the success of the sword and arm of 
Ballappa Dannayaka.^ 


Reference. 

Date. 

1 

Donor. 

Object, 

EC. X. Ci. 53 

j 

1337 

The great 
Pasayita Da- 
nnayakar , 
and the in- 
habitants of 
Periyanadu| 

“ For the victory to 
the arm of the great 
minister Dadi Singe- 
ya NayakaFs youn- 
ger brother Ballappa 
Dannayakar.^' 

EC. X. Kl. 54 

1339 

Devappar of 
Kodarabuli- 
yur. 

** For the success ol 
the sword and arm 
of or! Posana Vira 
Vallala’s son Periya 
Vallappa Dannaya- 
kar/' 

EC. X. Bp. 28 

I 339 I 

Four subordi- 
nates 0 f 
Ballappa 
D a n n a - 
yaka. 

“ For the success of 
the sword and arm 
of Dati Singeya 
Nayaka’s younger 
brother Ballappa 
Dannayakar.’' 


Ballappa Dannayaka was evidently fighting during 
these years with some enemy who attacked the Hoysala 
kingdom from the east. Who could have been the 
enemy against whom he was fighting ? It has been sug- 
gested that the fighting recorded in these inscriptions 
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took place in the Nigarili ^olamandalam, a district 
included in the Colamandala. Therefore, these inscrip- 
tions are said W ‘ refer to a war against the Muham- 
madans of the south.’ * Nigarili ^olamandalam where 
the fighting was going on during these years, was not 
in Colamandala. It was the name by which the present 
Kolar district was known during the Hoysala times. 
The name was originally given to it by the Colas in the 
tenth or the early eleventh century, f and the Hoysala 
monarchs who succeeded them in this part of their 
empire preserved the Cola administrative system intact. 
Consequently the names which the Colas gave to the 
administrative divisions survived their empire and it 
was how the Kolar district came to be known as 
Nigarili ^olamandalam during the rule of the Hoysala 
monarchs. It is inconceivable how the Muhammadans 
of the south i. 6., of Madura could have come so far 
north as the Kolar district and offered battle to 
Ba;llappa Dannayaka. If Ballappa fought in Kolar 
against the Muhammadans of Madura in 1337, his 
adversary should have been Sheriff Jalal-ud-Din 
Ahsan Shah, the founder of the Madura sultanate. Ibn 
Battuta, a son-in-law of Jalal-ud-Din who paid a visit 
to Madura in 1343 gives an account of the history 
of the sultanate of Madura. 

Formerly, the country of Ma'bar had submitted 
to the authority of Sultan Muhammad of Dihly (Delhi). 
A revolt was stirred up amongst his followers by my 
father-in-law, the Sheriff Djelaleddin Ahsan Shah 
(Sheriff Jalal-ud-Din Ahsan Shah) who reigned there 
for five years, after which he was killed and replaced 
by one of his amirs, Alauddin Odeidjy (Ala-ud-Din 
Udauji) who governed for one year. At the end of this 

• Jr. Bom, Hist, Soc. ii p. 121. t Intr. p. 24. 
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time he set out to conquer the infidels ; he took a consi- 
derable amount of riches and ample spoils from them 
and returned to his own state. The following year he 
led a second expedition against the idolaters and routed 
them and massacred a large number. The same day on 
which he inflicted this disaster upon them it happened 
that he took oflF his helmet in order to drink ; an arrow 
shot by an unknown hand struck him and he died 
on the field. His son-in-law, Kotbeddin (Qutb-ud-Din) 
Feroz was placed upon the throne ; but as his 
conduct was generally disapproved of, he was killed 
at the end of forty days. The Sultan Gbiyatheddin 
(Ghiyas-ud-Din) was invested with authority, he 
married the daughter of the Sultan and Sheriff 
Djelaleddin. It is the sister of this same girl that 
I had married at Dihly (Delhi).^’ * 

The rebellion of Sheriff Jalal-ud-Din broke out in 
1335. t In order to suppress this rebellion, Sultan 
Muhammad marched at the head of an army to Ma^bar. 
When he reached Warrangal in 1336, he was stricken 
with disease, so that he had to abandon the idea of 
going to Ma'bar at the time. X The troubles of the 
Sultan which prevented him in the suepeeding years to 
resume the campaign could not have been known to 
Jalal-ud-Din in 1337. Therefore, he should have been 
expecting the arrival of the Delhi army at any time. 
Moreover, Ibn Battuta does not refer to any campaign 
of his father-in-law against the infidels, although he 
takes particular care to record all the expeditions of 
Ala-ud-Din Udauji and Ghiyas-ud-Din. It is unlikely 
that Sheriff Jalal-ud-Din should have undertaken an ex- 
pedition against the kingdom of Ballala III in the year 

• SouiA Ind. Mah, In, App. B. p. 235. 

t ibid, p, 154. J BarnI r ED. iii, p. 243. 
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succeeding his rebellion. In fact the Muhammadans of 
the south did not come into conflict with Ballala until 
1340. By that, time Jalal-ud-Din was assassinated 
and Ala-ud-Din Udauji ascended the throne. 

The enemy who attacked the eastern frontier of 
the Hoysalas in 1337 should have been the master 
of the adjacent Telugu country. The northern part 
of the Anantapur district passed into the hands of 
Harihara I before 1340. The fort of Gutti has been 
described in an undated epigraph as the navel to 
the wheel of sovereignty over the whole earth of 
the illustrious king Bukka.’' * It is also said that it 
increased his fortune. This refers to a period when 
Gutti was the centre of the territory over which 
Bukka I ruled. After 1340, Bukka began his conquest 
of the Hoysala dominions from the east. Very soon 
he shifted the head-quarters of his government to 
Hosapattana in the Hoysana country. No doubt, he 
had an alternate capital in the Anantapur district, but 
that was no longer Gutti but Penugonda. Therefore 
the Gutti inscription should be assigned to a date 
earlier than 1340. This is corroborated by the Atakala- 
gunda epigraph of Harihara I dated 1339 in which he 
is said to have been ruling the earth with Gutti as his 
nelevJdu, J It follows from this that he was the mas- 
ter of the Telugu country to the east of the Hoy- 
sala kingdom. Ballappa Dannayaka should have been 
fighting not against the Muhammadans of the south, 
but against Bukka I, the most prominent of the five 
brothers who founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara. 

The conquest of the Hoysala kingdom properly so 
called may be said to have begun in 1341. Ballala III 
was summoned to his southern frontier to defend it 

• S/f. i. p. 167. T M£K. 530 of 1906. % L£. 23. pp 52-53. 
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against the inroads of Ala-ud-Din Udaiiji, the Sultan of 
Madura. Before he left his capital, Ballaja III is said 
to have performed the ahhi^eka of his, son Vira Ballaja 
Raya * so that in the northern part of the kingdom, 
people might not feel the absence of their sovereign, 
and forget the obligations of loyalty. Probably, he had 
also some sort of presentiment of the disaster which 
was to overtake him ere long on the battle-field of 
Beribi or Trichinopoly. Having entrusted the king- 
dom to the care of a new monarch, and a faithful 
body of ministers, he took his departure from Dora- 
samudra never more to return. 

In the meanwhile, Sultan Udauji whose military 
activities summoned Ballala III to the south was 
assassinated by an unknown enemy ; and he was 
ultimately succeeded by Ghiyas-ud-Din who turned 
out to be more inhuman than his predecessor. It 
was against this ruler that Ballala III marched at the 
head of his army which ‘exceeded hundred thousand 
men.' In addition to these, Ballala had in his service 
‘ twenty thousand Mussalmans.’ No information is 
available regarding the operations during the first year 
of the war ; but it is certain that nothing serious happen- 
ed. At the beginning of the next year, a battle was 
fought at a place called Cobban, and the Muhamma- 
dans met with a crushing disaster. They fled in 
confusion to Madura, their capital, leaving the garrison 
at Cobban to defend itself as well as it could, f The 

, * EC, ix. Bn. 111. It is extremely doubtful whether this inscription refers 
to the coronation of the son of Ballaja. It records a gift of l^aralokaganda 
Mayileya Nayaka’s brother Cenneya Nayaka for the perpetuation of the reign 
of his nephew, Mayileya Niiyaka-Cenneya Nayaka. The expression “ rajya- 
bhts7kamadalagi ” does not seem to have any connection with what follows it ^ 
and the expression * dlvara kumara ' qualifies Mahasamantadhipati Naraloka- 
ganda Ko4iya Nayaka. 

t South, Ind, Muh, In, App. B, p.238. 
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defeat of the Muhammadan army left the path to 
the interior of the Madura kingdom open ; and Ballala 
marched triumphantly as far as Ramesvaram where he 
set up a pillar of victory. * Having thus demon- 
strated his strength, he returned to Cobban where he 
busied himself in attempting to take the place. 

The handful of Muhammadans who defended 
Cobban against Ballala were hard pressed. Their 
supplies were very nearly exhausted. Ballala who 
had no desire to kill them offered them safe conduct, 
if they would abandon the fort and retire. They 
replied that they could not do anything without 
consulting their Sultan. Ballala thereupon declared a 
truce of fourteen days during which the Muham- 
madan soldiers were expected to communicate with 
their Sultan, and obtain his opinion. When the news 
of the sad condition of the garrison at Cobban reached 
Madura, the Sultan collected a body of 3,000 soldiers 
and approached Cobban by rapid marches. Ballala 
was off his guard, probably under the notion that the 
enemy would not attack him so long as the truce 
lasted; but the Muhammadans who were at Cobban 
had no respect for conventions. They suddenly fell 
upon the Hindu host during the hour of siesta. Ghiyas- 
ud-Din with his troops appeared on the sc.ene in time 
to complete the discomfiture of the Hindus. All was 
confusion and disorder in the Hindu camp and they 
were easily defeated. Ballaja III himself fell into the 
hands of his enemies. At first, he was imprisoned and 
treated with consideration. When the Sultan extorted 
from him as much money as he could, he had him 
murdered in his prison, f 

* £C. xi. Mr. 82. 

t South /nd, Muh. In. App. B. 239. Ballaja was killed, according to an 
inscription {JSC. iv, Kd, 75), on the battle field of Beribi on Sept. 8, 1342 ; but 
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The long absence of Ballala in the south, his 
subsequent defeat at the hands of the Mussalmans and 
ultimate death in prison seem to have let loose the 
forces of disintegration which soon undermined the 
foundations of the Hoysala kingdom. Ballala IV was 
solemnly crowned at Dorasamudra in 1343 ; * but he 
appears to have made no effort to restore the fast 
disappearing fortunes of his family. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Hoysala kingdom should have appeared 
a very tempting morsel for invaders to grab at ; and 
they soon made their appearance on the scene. 

Harihara I and his brothers had already made 
themselves masters of bits of Hoysala territory here 
and there. They now proceeded to subjugate the 
whole kingdom in a systematic fashion. While 
Ballaja IV was being crowned at Dorasamudra, their 


Ibn BattSta declares that he was taken prisoner. Sultan GhiySs-ud-Din, havi,ng 
extorted from Ballaja all his wealth, ‘ had him killed and flayed ; his skin was 
stutfed with straw, and hung upon the wall of Moutra (Madura), where I saw 
it suspended.’ {Souths Ind. Muh. In, App. B. p. 239). Since BattTlta saw the 
stuffed skin of Ballaja hanging on the walls of Madura, it is clear that he did 
not die on the battle field. This view is also indirectly supported by the 
evidence of the inscriptions. Ballaja III, as mentioned already, is said to have died 
on 8th Sept. 1342. His son’s coronation did not take place until June 28, 1343. 
There was thus an interval of nearly ten months between the supposed date 
of Ballaja Ill’s death and the, coronation of his son. The reason for this long 
interval is not clear, unless we suppose that Ballaja was in the hands of the 
enemy who was holding out hopes of release until he extorted all his wealth from 
him. If Ghiyas-ud-Din succeeded in squeezing his wealth from Ballaja, he 
should have allowed the prisoner to communicate with his officers, so that 
they might furnish him the necessary ransom. In that case, the fagt that he 
was alive after the battle would be known to his officers, and also to his son. 
So long as Ballaja was alive, there was no need for the celebration of his son’s 
coronation. When, however, the news of his murder reached Dorasamudra, 
the coronation was celebrated. The wrong date given in Kd. 75 can only be 
explained in one way. It is a vtragal inscription set up in memory of a 
common soldier who died fighting at Beribi, by a relation living hi a remote 
part of the country. Again the memorial stone was set up 22 years after the 
death of the soldier. The author of the vtragal inscription should have" 
incorporated the general belief in the country that Ballaja III died in the 
battle of Beribi which was actually fought on September 8, 1342. 

•EC, Vi. Cm. 105. 
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armies were depriving him of his kingdom district by 
district. An idea of the progress of the Vijayanagara 
conquest may bye had from the following table : — 


District. 

Reference. 

Date of the 
latest Hoysala 
inscription. 

Reference. 

Date of the 
earliest 
Vijayanagara 
inscription. 

Allan tapur ... 

MER. 102 
of 1926-7 

1340 

LA. I. 
p. 119-20 
Penugonda 
No. 23 

1 1344 

Citaldrug ... 

Cd. 

6 

1338 

C4. 67 

1345 

Kolar 

Kl. 32 

1342 

Mb. 158 1 

1343 

Bangalore ... 

Bn. 41 

1343 

Nl. 19 

1340 

Tumkur 

Si. 

10 

1341 

Pg. 54 

1354 

Mysore 

Hg.ll2 

1342 

Hs. 114 

1344 

Hassan 

Ak. 83 

1338 

Ak. 159 

1343 

Kadur 

Cm. 45 

1342 

Sg. 1 

1346 

Simoga 

Sb. 494 

1334 

Sb. 253 

1342 


The earliest^ Vijayanagara inscription in the 
Hoysala kingdom comes from the Bangalore district. 
Nl. 19 which is dated in 1340 records the grant of a 
certain Mahasamantadhipati Mayileya Nayaka who was 
ruling Kukkalanad as a subordinate of Harihara I. 
This chief appears to be a descendant of Mayileya 
Nayaku-Cenneya Nayaka who w^as ruling in Kukkala- 
nad as a subordinate of Ballala III in 1333. * It is 
evident that Mayileya Nayaka transferred his allegiance 
to the king of Vijayanagara sometime before 1340. 
Mayileya the ruler of Kukkalanad would not have 
recognised Harihara I as his overlord, unless he was 
subjugated by force of arms. It would mean that 
Harihara invaded the Hoysala kingdom before 1340. 

♦ EC. ix. Nc. 9. 
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Probably Ballappa Dannayaka who was guarding, as 
described already, the eastern frontier, was defeated, 
and the Vijayanagara forces overran the districts of the 
Hoysala kingdom in the neighbourhood of the 
frontier. Their success, however, seems to have been 
short-lived ; for a few of Ballala IIPs inscriptions 
dated in the succeeding year are found in the Nela- 
mangala taluka. 

The conquest of the Hoysala kingdom was 
seriously undertaken in 1343. Kolar in the east and 
Hassan in the west seems to have passed finally into the 
hands of Harihara 1. The coronation of Ballala IV was 
celebrated on Friday, 5th day of the dark fortnight of 
of the month of Sravana in the year Svabkanu corres- 
ponding to ^aka 1265. * The first inscription of 
Harihara is dated on Thursday 1st of the bright half 
of the month of Karitika in the year Svabhanu 
corresponding to 6aka 1265. f Therefore, Harihara I 
wrested from Ballala IV the district of Hassan in which 
his capital Dorasamudra stood within three months 
after his coronation. Probably Dorasamudra itself fell 
into the hands of Harihara at the same time. The 
conquest of the other districts followed soon. Although 
1343 is the latest date found in the Hoysala inscrip- 
tions, the earliest of Vijayanagara inscriptions in all 
the districts do not belong to that year or the next. 
The earliest date of Vijayanagara grants in Penu- 
gonda, Kolar and Mysore is 1344 ; in Citaldrug it is 
1345 ; in Bangalore it is 1340 ; and in Kadur it is 
1346. And no Vijayanagara record belonging to a date 
prior to 1354 is so far discovered in Tumkur. It is 
clear that the conquerors did not find their task easy. 
They niet with resistance from the officers and depen- 
dents of the departed Hoysala kings. Nevertheless 
• £C, vi. Cm. 105. + EC. v. Ak. 159. 
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they were able to bring under their control most of the 
Hoysala territory before 1346. 

The warfai^ of these years is also mentioned in 
the inscriptions of the time : — 


Reference. 

Date. 

Donor. 

Object. 

EC. X. Mr. 16. 

1343 

A trustee of the 
temple of 
Arulalanatha 
Perumal. 

“ For the suc- 
cess of the 
sword and 
arm of Val- 
lappa Dan- 
nayakar." 

EC. X. Ct. 82. 

1344 

Varundaram 

Perumal. 

“For the suc- 
cess of the 
sword and 
arm of Buk- 
karaya.'' 

EC. iv. Hs. 114. 

1344 

Certain people 
of the village 
C apparada- 
halji. 

i 

Set up a vira- 
jra/ in memory 
of certain 
go led as who 
fell in the 
service of 
Hariyap pa 
Vodeyar. 


In addition to these, several explicit references to 
the conquest of the Hoysala kingdom are met with in 
the inscriptions of the time of Bukka L Mallinatha 
Vodeya, son of Aliya Sayi Nayaka, one of the officers 
of Bukka I secured victories over the Hoysala army. * 
Tipparaja, another officer, of Bukka captured the 
fort of Ucchangi. f Tippanna Vodeyar with Teppada 

• EC. xi. Cd. 2, 3. t EC. vi. Mg. 25. 
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Naganna, the president of Bukka's council, subjugated 
the Hoysana country. According to the inscription des- 
cribing this campaign, these officers were unwilling to 
give up Sosavur, the birth place of the Hoysalas. 
Evidently they were besieged in the place by some 
enemey who pressed them to surrender it ; however, 
as they were confident that they could withstand tlie 
besiegers, they expressed their unwillingness to give it 
up. The idea of surrender could not have arisen, 
except under circumstances as described above. Now, 
who could be the enemy that was interested in taking 
Sosavur ? It is said that the Hoysalas held this place 
in great veneration, owing to the fact that the family 
had its origin there. As Sosavur was not an important 
place, its possession could have been desired only on 
sentimental grounds. Therefore, it may reasonably be 
supposed that the people who pressed for the surrender 
of Sosavur were none other than the Hoysalas. It is 
probably to this campaign that Bukka I refers in 
one of his inscriptions. “ Having freed from enemies 
one hundred royal cities beginning from Dorasamudra, 
he ruled over a kingdom perfect in seven parts.'' * 
He is also said to have made the Hoysala kingdom an 
ornament to his arm, that is, after conquering it. f 

The subjugation of nearly the whole of the 
Ploysala country should have been completed, as 
already mentioned, before 1346. A few places pro- 
bably still resisted the officers of Harihara ; but their 
conquest was considered inevitable. Harihara appears 
to have felt that he should celebrate the completion 
of the conquest of the country between the two seas in 
a suitable manner. X Therefore he summoned his 
brothers, relations, dependents, and officers to Srngeri 

* EC iv. Yd. 46. t 1925. p. 73. % vi Sg. I. 
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to attend a festival which he wanted to celebrate in 
honour of his victory ; and the festival was accord- 
ingly celebrated in 1346 A. D., when liberal gifts were 
distributed among the assembled Brahmans. Hence- 
forward, the authority of the Rayas was firmly esta- 
blished in the Hoysala country, in spite of the outbreak 
of a few rebellions here and there. * 


* There appears to have been some disturbance in the Canarese country at 
the beginning of the reign of Ilariliara II. A rebellion broke out in Konkan in 
1380. Some base persons born in the Konkan country, having risen against 
him, in the war (which followed), Baicappa greatly distinguished himself, sent 
many of the Konkanigas to destruction, and gained the heavenly world." Tlie 
rebellion seems to have spread to the Hoysala country also ; for in an inscription 
of 1384, (Jr, Bofti, Hist, Soc i. p. 126) it is said that the Hoysalas were one of the 
people whom Harihara II had conquered. “ Having conquered his enemies, and 
the prominent countries of kings of Karna^a, Kuntala, Konkana, Hoysala, Andhra, 
P^ndya and Coja the great lord of the earth (i e., Harihara II) enjoys all 
glories." This seems to have been the last effort of the people of the Hoysana 
country to throw off the yoke of Vijayanagara. Very soon, the authority of the 
Rayas became firmly established and the Hoysana country remained under them 
as long as their power lasted. 
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Appendix B. 


NOTE ON DORAVADI. 

c 

(a) The Sources : — The following account of Dora- 
vadi is based upon eleven inscriptions whose dates 
range from A. D. 1280 to A. D. 1325. These inscrip- 
tions are here given in a schedule for the convenience 


of reference 

1 



Reference. 

Date. 

The place of 
residence of 
Kampila or 
his father. 

Information 
contained in the 
inscription. 

EC. VII. 

Ci. 24. 

1280 

Doravadi. 

Caundarasa, a sub- 
ordinate of Rania- 
candra of Dcvagiri 
in Kurngodu nadn^ 
inarched to Dora- 
vadi against Mum- 
madi Singeya 
N a y a k a, but was 
slain in battle. 

Mummadi Singeya 

I 

1 

! 

1 

1 

EC. XI. 

Hr. 86. 

j 

1281-2 

; 

• • • 

j 

! 

EC. XI. 

Hr. 37. 

i 

1 

do. 


N a y a k a marclied 
upon a place the 
* name of which ends 
with .... inmalura- 
kallu, and laid siege 
to it. 

Mummadi Singeya 




N a y a k a fought 
against a chief 
called Singeya 
Nayaka at Vetan- 
dakal. 
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Reference. Date. 


EC. XI. 

DCI. 26. 1300 


MAR. 1913! 

P. 50. 1 1303 

! ’ general oi tne army 

I of Kainacandra of 

I i Devagiri, marched 

! I against Ilolalkere, 

! and killed in battle^ 

i Ballajain^s brother- 

I ' i in-law, S o m e y a 

; I Dannayaka who 

i was governing 

* : i the fort of Bemmat- 

tanakallii. 

EC. XL ; i i 

Hr. 106. 1303 ! ... ’ Kampiladeva marched 

npon llolajkere and 
fought with Balla- 
Ja’s subordinates. 
Someya Dannayaka 
of Bemmattanakaliu 
fought with Kam- 
pila, when Sayanna 
the betel-bearer of 
Someya was killed. 

Vira Kampiladeva, son 
of Muminadi Sin- 
geya Nayaka built 
a temple at Ham pi, 
dedicated to P r a- 
sanna ViiTipaksa. 


LR. 46. 1 1309 I 

(Hampe) ; i 

VR.Ap 335: I 


The place of 
residence of 
Kampila or 
I his father. ! 


Information 
contained in the 
inscription. 


Khandeyaraya, son of 
Mummadi Sin gey a 
Nayaka restored to 
Brahmans the agra- 
ham of Harihara. 


j Kampiladeva, 
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Reference. Date. 

The place of 
residence of 
Kampila or 
his father. 

Information 
contained in the 
iiTscription. 

EC. VIII. 



Nr. 19. 1320 

Doravadi. 

Ballala III marched 
with all his 
forces to Doravadi, 
against Vira Kam- 
piladeva. A battle 
was fought, and 
probably Ballala 

was defeated. 

EC. XII i 



TP. 24., 1325 


A damaged inscrip- 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

tion. Refers to the 
; war between Ballaja 
III, a n d Kain])ila- 
deva. Refers to the 
death of some 
person. 

MAR. 1923 

i 


No. 121 Nil 

1 

Sirugnppe. 

j 

! 

1 Ballala III invaded the 

1 kingdom of Vira- 
Kampiladeva, and 
lay encamped at 


1 

Siruguppe. A battle 
was fought in 
which some of Bal- 


1 

lala’s officers were 

1 

! 


killed. The inscrip- 
tion is only a frag- 

i 

1 


ment. 


{h) The extent of the kingdom — EC. VII 
Ci. 24 mentions Doravadi in Kurugodu nadu as the 
place of Mummadi Singeya Nayaka's residence ; his 
dominions extended in the south as far as Holajkere in 
the Citaldrug district. (EC XI. Hr. 106; MAR 1912, 
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p. 45 ; MAR 1913; p. 50). It included Harihara and 
probably also the whole of Davanagere taluka. (EC. XI. 
Dg. 26). In the east, it extended as far as Siriiguppe 
in the Bellary dfstrict (MAR. 1923 No. 121). So far as 
can be deduced from these inscriptions, the kingdom 
of Kampiladeva comprised large portions of the present 
Bejlary and Citaldriig districts. 

(r) Doravadi : — Wliere was Doravadi situated ? 
According to EC. Vll. Ci. 24 it was included in the 
Kurugodii nadu. Where was Kurugodu nadu? The 
district was evidently named after its chief town Kuru- 
godu, which is identical with the present Kurugodu in 
the Bellary taluka. Therefore, the town, Doravadi 
sliould be looked for in the Bellary taluka or somewhere 
in its neighbourhood. An inscription of a subordinate 
of the Sinda chief, Kalideva of Kurugodu, limits the 
field of our search further. 

sS CD '6 

iJ CO 

do234do;5;%erlp^i:^o7t^d^o i| 

Sri. iv. 260. 

From this, it is seen that Doravadi nadu was in 
Ballakunde 300, of which the capital was the town of 
Kurusfodu. What is more interesting still is that 
Hampe was included in the district of Doravadi. As 
Ballakunde was a small district, the town of Doravadi 
must have stood somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Hampe. No place of the name seems to exist at present 
in the Hospet taluka in which Hampe is included, or 
anywhere else in the Bellary district as to that matter. 
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There is, however, a place called Daroji in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Hampe, and it is not unlikely that it 
represents the old town of Doravadi. This is not a 
wild guess. An inscription from Kurakuppe very 
near Daroji (MER. 727 of 1922) refers ‘ to a temple of 
Virupaksa built at Kureya-knppe an agrahara village 
in the Doravadi venthe of the Hastinavati valita. 
Therefore, Daroji may be taken as the modern name of 
the ancient Doravadi, 

If Daroji (Doravadi) were the place of residence 
of Kampiladeva, then Hampe Avhich is almost within a 
dozen miles of Daroji, should have been included in 
his kingdom. This is proved by an epigraph of Vira 
Kampiladeva at Hampe recording the construction of 
the temple of Prasanna Virupaksa in 1309. There- 
fore, Ballala III who was in a chronic state of war with 
Kampiladeva could not have secured a footing so very 
close to the latter^s capital as Hampe ; nor could he 
have built any fort or city in the place. After the 
death of Kampiladeva, his kingdom was annexed by 
the Sultan of Delhi who entrusted its government 
about 1336 to Harihara I of Vijayanagara. It is pretty 
certain that Ballala 111 had nothing to do with the 
construction of the city of Vijayanagara. 

(d) Relations with the Kahailyas : — The position 
of the kingdom of Doravadi, situated as it was between 
the Hoysala and the Kakatlya dominions brought it 
often into hostile contact with its neighbours. The wars 
which Kampiladeva waged with Ballaja III have been 
already described in the body of the present work. 
An attempt is here made to narrate briefly Kampila- 
deva^s relations with the KakatTya king. It is stated in 

r 

the Blumesvara'purdm of SrTnatha that Prolaya Anna, 
one of the generals of Prataparudra II destroyed the 
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pleasure gardens of Kummata. * The battle, in which 
the early AravTti chief, Kotikanti Raghava defeated 
Kampiladeva, was probably fought in the course of this 
invasion, f The cause of this struggle is not very 
difficult to find. Almost the whole of the western 
Telugu country was included in the Senna dominions 
during the reigns of Singhana and Kannara. Their 
inscriptions are found as far south-east as Jammala- 
madugu in the Cuddapah district. The Senna 
authority in the Telugu country was gradually over- 
thrown by the Kakatlyas. The country corresponding 
to the present districts of Cuddapah and Kurnool was 
conquered by Ganapati ; but a portion of the Telugu 
country was still left in the hands of the Seunas. 
During the early years of Prataparudra II, a successful 
attempt was made to wrest the remaining Telugu 
districts from Ramadeva. Vitthala-bhunatha, one of the 
generals serving under Prataparudra marched probably 

Bhltmsvar apiiranam . 1 : 48. 

•;^0(j7r»;fo02x> 76oiS^ 

'cn’z^ew S"oS)0'O^cs5b 

■^«0ao '^eficSSboK c 1^0-O 

Xe-So 

Balaihagavatam : The Bharati. vi. p. 848. 
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from Panugal at the head of his army, and ‘‘ captured 
the forts of Adavani, Tumbulam, Manuva and Haluva/' 
He entered the fort of Raicur in A. D. 1295, and 
constructed a ‘ stone fort (in the place of a mud one) 
for the protection of all the kingdom and the people.’ * 
As a result of Vitthala’s conquests, the western 
boundary of the KakatTya kingdom passed very near 
Kampili, the most important city in Kampiladeva's 
dominions. The expansion of his kingdom towards 
the west should have brought Prataparudra II into 
violent contact with Kampila, who seems to have 
suffered defeat in the struggle that followed. But the 
history of this struggle still remains obscure ; and it is 
not possible, at the present state of our knowledge, to 
describe fully all the events connected with it. 


* ASPP. Vi. pp. 36-38 ; MAP. 1907, p. 14. 
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A NOTE ON KANYA NlYAK. 

The name of the Hindu leader who successfully 
headed the rebellion in Telingana against Sultiln 
Muhammad in 1344 is given differently by the 
Muhammadan historians. Zia Barn! refers to him as 
Kanya Nayak ; Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad calls him Kanya- 
paik ; and Ferishta speaks of him as Krsn Nayak. 
The name of the leader is made up of two words : 
(1) Kanya or Krsna (2) Nayak or paik. So far as the 
first part of the name is concerned, it may be said 
that there is no real difference ; for, the word Kanya 
is but the Telugu form of the Prakrt Kanha which 
is, derived from the Sanskrt Krsna. Therefore, the 
words Krsna and Kanya must be taken as identical. 
The same thing, however, cannot be said of the second 
part, the words ^ nayak ^ and ^ paik^ being radically 
different in their origin and meaning. Nayak means a 
chief, or leader, and palk has no intelligible meaning 
either in Telugu or Sanskrt. 

Syed Ali Az!z-ul-la Tabataba, the author of 
Burlian-i-ma'asir spells the word differently, though it 
is not easy to discover how exactly he originally 
spelt it. In one manuscript, i. e., the one adopted 
by Major King as the text of his translation, the word 
is written as Kana-bayand ; but in the manuscript 

* M. S. J5arma, in an interesting: article contributed to the JAI/S . v. 
pp. 217-32, arrives at the same conclusion, though he approaches the problem 
from a different standpoint. 
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preserved in the Briiish Museum, this name is written 
in one place as Kaha-nand, and in another place as 
Kana-mdah. Even in Major King’s text the spelling 
of the word is not uniformly the same, for, it is 
written in one place without any dot to the second 
letter in order to indicate its phonetic value. * The 
Btirhan-i-ma asir, therefore, gives four different forms 
of the name : — 



The last may be left out of account, as it is not 
possible to read it in the absence of the dot to indicate 
the phonetic value of the second letter. The 
remaining three forms are Kana-bayand, Kaba-nand, 
and Kana-nldah. The name here also contains two 
members (i) Kana or Kaba and (ii) bayaiid, nand, or 
nldah. Kana, no doubt, is the same word as Kanya ; 
and nand or nidah appears to be a corruption of 
ndyadu^ ndyanduj nidn, all meaning a ndyak or chief ; 
but Kaba and hdyand still remain unexplained like the 
paik of Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad. In fact, there seems to 
be something in common between Syed Ali and Nizam- 
ud-Din. One of the forms which the name assumes 
in Burhdn-i-ma'asir is Kana-bayand. Let us compare 
it with Kanya-paik. They are the same. The word 
bayand like paik gives no sense. We know from Barni 
that the right word is ‘ ndyak \ and not * pdik’ How 
did the ^displace the ^ n ’ in the text of Nizam-ud-Din ? 


xxviii. p. 145 n. 15, p. 146 n. 16. 
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The word Kaba, suggests the clue. Suppose we inter- 
change the place of ‘ n ' in ‘ Kanya ' with that of 
‘pMn ^jpdik\ we get ‘ Kapya-nayak ’ in the place 
of Kanya-paik. * If we adopt the spelling of Biirhdn-i- 
ma^asir^ we should write the name as * Kapya-nayand,’ 
which closely resembles Kaba-nand, one of the forms 
of the name given in that book. We believe that the 
real name of the leader of Telingana who revolted 
against Sultan Muhammad is Kapya-nayand fKapaya 
Nayandu), and not Kanya or Krsna Nayaka. Our 
belief is based upon the following facts. 


Kanya Nayak according to the Mussalman his- 
torians rose up in rebellion at Warrangal in 1344 ; and 
he ruled Telingana with Warrangal as his capital until 
at least 1365 A. D. He was an enemy of Sultan 
Ala-ud-Din Bahmani I and of his son Muhammad Shah 
with whom he fought several battles. It is evident 
from this that Kanya Nayak was a great leader of the 
Telingana Hindus ; and that he re-established the lost 
independence of Telingana, and maintained it success- 
fully for thirty years. He should have left some 
records behind him to perpetuate his name and fame. 
Have we got any of his records ? 


When we search the Hindu records of the time, 
viz., the inscriptions, we find that Warrangal and 
with it Telingana was really in the possession of a 
Hindu king between 1346 and 1360 ; his name, 
however, was not Kanya Nayak but Kapaya Nayaka. 
He was ruling Andhradesa probably from Warrangal, 
and fought with the Sultan Ala-ud-Din I of Gulburga. 
He seems to have several things in common with 
Kanya Nayak. 
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Kapaya Nayaka. 


1. He was Andhradesa- 
dhtsvara or Andhra 
Suratrdna, * 

2. His capital was proba- 
bly Warrangal. 

3. His first inscription is 
dated in 1346 ; f and 
his latest is dated 
in 1360. t 

4. He was an enemy of 
Sultan Ala-ud-Din I 
of G 11 1 b 11 r g a with 
whom he fought. § 


Kanya Nayak. 


1. He was Wali or the 
ruler of Telingana. 

2. His capital was War- 
rangal. 

3. He became the ruler 
of Warrangal in 1344 
and was ruling in 
1365. 

4. He was an enemy of 
the Sultans Ala-ud- 
Din I and Muhammad 
Shah of G u 1 b u r g a 
with whom he fought 
several times. 


The facts stated in the foregoing table make it 
clear that Kapaya Nayaka and Kanya Nayak were 
holding sway over Telingana at the same time, 
having probably the same city of Warrangal as their 
capital. Moreover, both of them fought against the 
same enemy, the Sultan Ala-ud-din I of Gulburga. 
Therefore, Kapaya and Kanya appear to be the names 
of the same person. 

If the real name of the leader of the Telino^ana 
rebellion was Kapaya Nayadu, how did he come to be 
known as Kanya Nayak to the Mussalman historians ? 
It is easily explained : as nayak , nayadu^ and 

* SII. fv. 950. t ilfid, I ibid. vi. 821. 

§ Telingana insciipiions \ Miscellaneous 11. 
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nayandu are but different forms of the same word, 
they do not need an explanation. The real difficulty 
is about the term Kapaya. How did it assume the 
form Kanya ? The word Kaba of Burhan-i-md' asir must 
be taken into consideration in this context. Kapaya 
was at first transformed into Kabaya and then to Kaba. 
In the Persian language the letters and 'V are 
interchangeable. Very often the same word is spelt 
with a 'V or ^ according to the whim of the writer or 
caligraphist. A few examples are sufficient to illustrate 
the point. ^ Asp ^ in Persian means a horse; 

but the word is also written as ‘ cisb' ; the term 

^pddshdh' is written both as and and 

Dipalpur (the name of a city in Hindustan) is spelt 
in two ways : and Examples can easily 

be multiplied ; but these are enough. The word 
Dipalpur is of special interest in this context. It is 
an Indian term, denoting the name of a city. In 
spite of it, its spelling had undergone a change in the 
hands of the Persian writers. Similarly the name of 
Kapaya was transformed into Kabaya or Kaba ; and 
this form, as we have already noticed, is preserved in 
one of the manuscripts of the Burkdn'i-mdasi?'. The 
transformation of Kaba into Kana may be explained 
in two ways. A careless scribe might have placed 
the dot above the letter instead of below, then U/ 
would become or the change might be attributed 

to metathesis. Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad calls the leader 
of Telingana rebellion Kanya-paik instead of Kanya 
Nayak like other writers. This form of the name is 
also preserved in one of the manuscripts of Burhdn-i- 
mdasir. The text of Major King spells the name as 
Kana-bayand. Therefore, the name Kapaya Nayadu 
became Kanya Nayak, as a consequence of a double 
transformation at the hands of the Persian writers. 
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Was this Kapaya or Kanya Nayak, a son of 
Prataparudra II of Warrangal ? The answer to this 
question is in the negative. The Hindu records 
mention a son of Prataparudra, but he was known as 
Virabhadra. * A certain Gonka Reddi is 

also spoken of by several writers as one of Pratapa- 
rudra’s sons; but this is a mistake. Juttaya, as the 
term * lenha ^ indicates, was a servant and not the son of 
Prataparudra. Kapaya Nayaka whom we have identi- 
fied with Kanya Nayak had no connection whatever 
with Prataparudra. In fact, the statement of Ferishta 
that Krsna (Kanya) Nayak was a son of Prataparudra 
is not supported by evidence. Neither Barnl nor 
Nizam-ud-Din mention that Kanya Nayak was Pratapa- 
rudra’s son. On the contrary, they seem to indicate 
that he was one of the zamindars of Telingana. That 
is the truth. It is not possible to know the source from 
which Ferishta obtained his inaccurate information. 


fikamranatlia ; Praiapacariira pp. 79-80. 
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KAENATA AND ANDHRA. 

It 

Some writers believe that the founders of Vijaya- 
nagara could not be the members of a Telugu family 
as Bukka I and Harihara II claim victories over the 
Andhras. But this view is due to the misconception 
that the terms Karna^ and Andhra respectively denot- 
ed in those days the areas over which the Kannada and 
the Telugu languages are now spoken. This is far from 
the truth. During the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, nearly one third of the land inhabited by the 
Telugu speaking people was known as Karnata. The 
Telugu poet Srinatha who was a contemporary of 
Harihara II, Devaraya I, and Devaraya II, declares that 
the language of his poems is Karnata-bham. ‘‘ Sanskrit 
is said to be most suited for dignified composition, and 
Andhra for witty expression. Whatever critics may 
say, I do not mind : certain it is that mj^ poetry is 
written in the Karnata language.'' * At first sight it 
may appear that the Karmta-bhasd in which Srinatha 
claims to have written liis poems is the Kanarese 
language ; but all the works of Srinatha are written in 
Telugu, and there is no reason to believe that he knew 
Kanarese, for which he had little love, f 

What then is the meaning of Srlnatha’s statement ? 
Although it looks very enigmatic to the people of the 

* d&0{^ 

cSSbOj^ 

Bklmesvarapuranam, 1; 15. 

f cf. * ' 

Ca^upadyamanimanmri, I. p. 128, 
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present age, his contemporaries could not have enter- 
tained any doubts. They knew that he wrote in the 
idiom of his native district, Pakanadu which was 
included in the Karnata country. It was only natural 
that a poet who proudly styled himself as the sun to 
the lotus garden viz., tlie cities of Karnata,'^ * should 
have chosen the language of that country as the 
medium to express his thoughts. It is evident from 
this that Nellore and the eastern part of Cuddapah 
which correspond to ancient Pakanadu were known 
as Karnata during the time of ^rlnatha. This is 
confirmed by other writers. The poet Tripurantaka, 
the grandfather of Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra who lived 
in the coiu't of Krsnadeva Raya, refers to the god 
RaghuvTra of Ontimitta in the Cuddapah district as 
‘‘ the lord of Karnata.’' f The evidence of literature 
is corroborated by an inscription coming from 
the Ongole tliluka of the Guntur district dated 
A.D. 1441. According to this record, the town of 
Udayagiri is said to be in the middle of Karnata : 
^^Udayagiryakhya nagare kante Karnatakataka madhya- 
sthe.^^ J Udayagiri is included in the present Nellore 
district, and it formed part of ancient Pakanadu. It 
may, therefore, be concluded that during the time of 
the early Vijayanagara kings, the country comprising 
the present Nellore and Cuddapah districts was also 
known as Karnata. The tradition of the dispute 


* 

KaHkhandani 1 : 7. 

TT'ioo'S 

”§<35bo^0S S5b^-sr»^ft)0e»w 
^^^5*00000^ 2f^;6iisn>cXSbT^ II 

^atakamavjari : (Xndhra Grantlia Mala I.) p. 71. 


t ND, I, iii. O. 72. 
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between ^rmatha and the pandits of Rajahmundry over 
the diction of his poems also supports the view that he 
employed a local dialect in his works, and called 
it Karmta-bhdsa * Consequently the Andhras whom 
Bukka I and Harihara II conquered must be people 
living outside this area. 

Who were they ? A study of the inscriptions of 
the Reddis of Kondavidu may throw some light upon 
their identity. In one of the inscriptions of Prolaya 
Verna f dated A. D. 1355 it is said that he was to the 
proud Andhras like the flood of a river washing away 
the trees on the banks. This seems to indicate that 
Verna waged some wars against the Andhras. Accord- 
ing to an inscription dated 1415 A. D., Andhrehara 
was one of the servants of Tippa, a nephew of 
Peda-Komati Verna. J Since these Reddis who were 
Telugus by birth refer to Andhras as their enemies 
they should be regarded as the inhabitants of a 
particular part of the land where Telugu language 
is spoken. 


Now, Krsna or Kapaya Nayaka who was ruling in 
Telingaua with the city of Warrangal as his capital is 
referred to in his inscriptions as Andhrademdhlsvara 
and Andhra Surairdna. As he was a friend of the 
kings of Vijayanagara, he could not be the Andhra 


cf. Virabadhra Row, IIA. iii, p. 216. 


As the verse &c. comes immediately after his disdainful 

reference to Kukavis, this verse should be taken as his defiant declaration that, 
say what they might, he would still adhere to his own method of composition. 

t N-n. I, iii. O. 73. : LA\ 42. pp. 243-250. 
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king whom they conquered. There is no evidence to 
show that the Reddis of KondavTdu had any quarrel 
with him. However, the Velamas of Racakonda, who 
killed Kapaya, not only occupied his dominions but 
appropriated his titles. Henceforward, they were 
known as Andhradesadhtsvara and Andhra Suratrdna- 
It is well-known that the Velamas were engaged con- 
stantly in warfare with the Reddis on one side, and the 
kings of Vijayanagara on the other. ’ It is not unlikely 
that they were the Andhras who were alluded to in the 
early Vijayanagara and Reddi inscriptions. 
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VID YiNAGARA. 

In the opinion of some writers, the city of 
Vijayanagara, was not known by its other name 
Vidyanagara from the beginning. It is contended that 
the name was applied to it subsequent to the fall of 
the Sangama dynasty, on account of the extraordinary 
influence exercised by the pontiffs of Srngeri Matha 
over the kings of Vijayanagara. The evidence of all 
the inscriptions of the first dynasty which mention 
Vidyanagara has been set aside, as these inscriptions 
are considered forgeries. Therefore, it has become 
necessary to search the contemporary literature to 
find whether the city was referred to as Vidyanagara 
by any author of the time. So far only two authors 
are discovered who refer to Vidyanagara, and a careful 
examination of the books of the period may reveal 
more. One of the two writers who speak of Vidya- 
nagara is Kallanatha whose evidence has already been 
considered in the body of the present book. The 
other is Mallinatha, the famous commentator, who, at 
the instance of Praudha Deva Raya wrote a book called 
the Vaisyavamsa-sudharnavam, in order to define the 
term Vaisya. The following passage from that book 
is of interest : 

.... I I 

I ?rear i 

i an^n’TfrTUfcrt: ?rs3T^OTT*n?i 
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It is evident from this that during the time of 
Praudha Deva Raya the city of Vijayanagara was also 
known as Vidyanagara. Who was this Praudha Deva 
Raya ? He is generally taken to be Devaraya II who 
ruled at Vijayanagara from 1423 to 1447-8. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful, as Devaraya I is also referred to by 
this name in some of his inscriptions. * Now, which of 
these two was the Praudha Deva Raya who commanded 
Mallinatha to write the Vaisyavamsa-sudliarmvayn''} 
This can be decided only by discovering the date of 
Mallinatha. Venka^narayana, one of his descendants, 
mentions in his commentary on Carnpuramayam 
some historical events in connection with the lives of 
his ancestors, which enable us to fix the date of 
Mallinatha with tolerable ceiiainty. What he says in 
brief is this : In the Kolacalma family, was born 
Mallinatha the famous Satdvadhani whom Vlra Rudra 
bathed in a shower of gold ; his son was Kapardin, 
the a\ithor of a karikd on the SratUa sutras ; his eldest 
son was Mallinatha who was remarkable for his intelli- 
gence ; his younger brother was the great Peddibliatta 
who became famous as Mahopadhyaya in all tlie 
countries. In a sacrifice performed by his uncle he 
was bathed in a shower of gold by Sarvajna ; he wrote 
commentaries on several works such as the Naisadha, 
Jyotisa, etc. His son was Kumar as vamiri, the 
author of a commentary on the Prataparudrayasohhu- 
sanam, f The genealogy that is given by Venka^- 
narayana seems to be faulty in one respect. According 
to Kumarasvamin, Peddibhatta was not an younger 
brother of Mallinatha, but his son \ and Kumarasvamin 
was the younger brother of Peddibhatta who is said to 
have commented on all sdsiras, J The genealogy 

* MEJi. 399 of 1226. 

t E)es, Cat. San. Mss. (Mad. Govt. Or. Mss. Lib.) xxipp, 8212-13. 

X PratUparudrayasobhusanam, (B.S.S.) pp. 1-2. 
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given by Kumarasvamin should be accepted as more 
trustworthy, as he should have known who his father 
and elder brother were. 

If, subject to this correction, the information 
furnished by Venkatanarayana be accepted as genuine, 
it must be admitted that Mallinatha II, tlie famous 
commentator, should have lived in the interval between 
Prataparudra II and Sarvajna. As the age of Malli- 
natha II was nearer to Sarvajna than Prataparudra, 
the reign of Sarvajna may be taken as a starting point. 
Sarvajna was the title conferred upon Singama III, 
the king of Racakonda, by his contemporaries wlio 
admired his scholarship. And he appears to have 
ascended the throne about A. D. 1420. 

The Telugu poet Srlnatha paid a visit to the court 
of this king while he was still in the service of the 
Reddis of KondavTdu. On this occasion he praised tlie 
greatness of Singama, thus in a verse : “ The name of 
Sarvajna can only be given with propriety to Siva 
and king Ravu Singa. To call another Sarvajna 
is to mistake a dog for an elephant.^’ When Srlnatha 
returned to KondavTdu, he was obliged to give an 
explanation for having praised Ravu Singa, who was 
an enemy of the Reddis of KondavTdu. SrTnatha 
is said to have given complete satisfaction to his em- 
ployers by interpreting the verse in a different manner. 

The name Sarvajna can be applied only to Siva ; 
and Ravu Singa can have no claim to it. To call 
any one (excepting ^iva) Sarvajna is to call a dog 
an elephant.” 

It is evident from this that at the time of Sri- 
natha's visit to Ravu Singa, the kingdom of Konda- 
vTdu which was overthrown about A.D, 1420 was still 
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in existence. Srlnatha^s visit to Racakonda should 
have taken place a little earlier; probably he visited 
Racakonda, when he was sent by Peda Komati Verna 
or his successor to Devarakonda to fetch the Reddi 
sword called Nandi-kanta-potu-raju which had been 
carried away as a trophy by Madaya-Linga who 
defeated the Reddis. Therefore, Sarvajha Singa should 
have been ruling at Racakonda about 1420 A. D. 

Peddibhatta who was bathed in a shower of gold 
by Sarvajha should have been his contemporary. In 
that case, Mallinatha 11 who was the father of Peddi- 
bhatta, must have belonged to the generation before 
1420. The king who then ruled at Vijayanagara was 
Devaraya I, and not Devaraya II. Therefore it should 
have been at the instance of Devaraya I that Malli- 
natha composed his Vaisyavamsa-sudhdrmvam. 

It is evident from the above discussion that 
Vijayanagara was also known as Vidyanagara, some 
seventy years after the foundation of the city. 
Though we have yet no proof of it, the name might 
have been in vogue from the time of the foundation 
of the city. 
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\ 

Adavani 170. 

Addanki 124, 125. 

Aiyangar S. K. 79 tt. 

Ajjana Sahiiji 133. 

Alampura 122. 

Ala-ud-Din I or Ala-ud-Din Hasan 
Gangu Bahniani 86, 117 ; Hoysalas 
attacked 61 ; South invaded 59. 
Ala-ud-Din WiiljL 76, Yadavas invaded 

67. 

Ala-ud-Din U^auji 137. 

Aliya Macaya Dannayaka 16. 

AJiya Sayi Nayaka 145. 

Alupas 18, 132 ; conquered by Eallula 
HI 67. 

Anapota, Kon^avlcju Re^di 120,121, 
125. 

Anapota, Velama chief 125. 

Auaveina 125. 

Ajullira and KarnTIta 177 IT. 
Andhradesadhisvara 179, 180. 

Andhra Suratrana 179, 180. 
Andhresvara 179, 

Anebidderisi 75. 

Anegondi 26, 27. 

Ankeya Nayaka 132, 

Anki Nayaka 109 
Arangal (See Warrangal) 

Alakalagun(}a Inscription 129, 132. 
Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra 173. 

B 

Badami fort 89. 

Bad ami Inscription 129. 

Bagepalli grant 94. 

B a h a dU r Gurshiisp or Baha-ud-Din 
Gurshasp or Gushtasp 8, 91, 92. 
Bahmani Sult“ns (See under Ala-ud- 

Din) 86, 87. 120. 

Baicaya Dannayaka or Nayaka or 
Camupa or Camupati or Baicappa 
Nayaka 6,9,10, 75, 76, 133. 

BailTir Inscription 133. 

Balabhagavatam 169 n. 


Ballakunde 167. 

Balla|a II, Hoysala king 5; accession 
69 ; Bhillama defeated 69 ; Cengaluva 
conquered 69 ; inscriptions in Ganna - 
giri 161 ; in Davanagere 162 ; in 
Dliarwar 150 ; in Honnali 159 ; in 
Sugar 156 ; in SikarpSr 157, 158 ; in 
Sorab 152, 153 ; Jaitrasimha slain 
69; Sankama defeated 69 ; extent of 
his territories 20, 69, 70 ; Ucchangi 
conquered 69; war with Singbanadeva 
71 ; relations with Seunas ; 68, 73. 

Ballaja III or Bilal Dew or Vira Ballala 
III, Hoysala king 3, 4, 5, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
22 ; relations with Ajupas or Piin^ya 
chiefs 67 ; anointment 65, 66 ; rela- 
tions with Bahmani Sultans 61, 86, 
87 ; Banavase attacked 73, 74 ; Biira- 
kuru visited 132; Bejlary outside his 
territory 21, 24, 45; relations with 
Ghiylis-ud-Din 140 IT; Ilampe out- 
side hit kingdom 22; relations with 
Ilarihara I, 60, 61, 87 IT, 134; 
inscriptions in Cannagiri 161; in 
Honnali 160; in Siigar 157; in 
SImoga 156 ; relations with Kampila- 
deva 80, 82 fF, 166 ; relations with 
Khwaja Jehan 85, 86 ; Koji Nayaka 
attacked 73 ; relations with Mubarak 
Shah 19; attacked by the 

Muliammadans 16, 17; murder of 
14, 141 «; Nakkigun^a besieged 
74 ; nelevi^us of 43, 87 ff. Ni^ugal 
attacked 75, 76 ; relations witii 
Pan^yai 76, 78; title of Pan^ya- 
cakravartin 78 ; prisoner to Delhi 
11, 15 ; battle with Rumadeva 74, 75 ; 
attacked by Ramanatha 62 ; relations 
with Sangama’s sons 59, 90 ; fought 
with Sennas 73 IT ; son coronated 
139, 140 ; southern campaign 10, 11 ; 
territories and boundaries 62, 86 ; 
Tiruvannamale or Unnamale council 
of 6, 8, 11 ; Tulu-na4 expedition 77, 
78 ; not the builder of VIra-Viyaya 
Virupaksapura 43, 45. 
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BamiarV4, S, 139,140; capital 11 ; 
coronation 140 w, 414: relations 
with Harihara I 144 ; return from 
Delhi 14, 15. 

Ballappa Dannayaka ; 6, 9, 10, 136, 
137; fought with Bukka I 144 ; 
relations with Harihara I 144. 

Barakur 89 », 182. 

Barni, Zia-ud-Din 84 «, 112 ; on Kanya 
Nayak, and the Warrangal revolt 93. 

Bssavadeva 77. 

Basavasankara 134. 

Beeja and Nugger 4. 

Ben“ry 215. 

Bemmattanakallu 165. 

Beribi, battle of 140, 141 ». 

Re^tadako^e 65. 

Bharat! Tirtha ^rlpada 135. 

Bheriya 42. 

Blullama 68, 69. 

Bhlmavaram 119. 

Blumaraya 9, 10. 

BhTmesvarapuranam 168, 169 ft, 177 «. 

lUbliothica Indica 82 u, 

BKlar7, 116. 

Bijltpur 59. 

Bilal Dew or BuVKila III ^See under 
Ballala III) 

Brahma 67, 68. 

Bukka, the father of Sangrama 98, 98 «. 

Bnkka I or Bukkarliya Vodeyalu or 
Pukkaritzu 59, 145; relations with 
TJndliras 112, 127, 128 ; ruling from 
Ilosapaitana 22; Hoysalas conquered 
139 ; Kapras another name 59 ; 
MaUammadau son 96 ft, relations 
with Pratapariidra II 100; Vidyli- 
lanya, his guru etc. 55, 56; Vidyu- 
nagara, his capital 52 ; Vijayana- 
gara, founded by 52, 53 ; Vinukonda 
acquired 124 ; VirupaJ^»^^> his son 

130. 

Bukka IT, Imma^i Bukka 121, 126. 

Bukkayi Tayiga^u 133. 

Burhan*i-ina’asir 86, 171, 172. 

C 

Calukyas 57, 69. 

Camaraja 89. 

Campiiramayana 182 

Canda>’ur 77. 

Cannagiri 72. 

Cii^upadyamanimanjari 177 

Caun4arasa 81, 164. 


Cengaluva 69. 

Cennii Re^di-Anna-Re^di-MalBa Reddi 
127. 

Ceaneya Nayaka 140 w. 

Cikkayi Tayigalu 133. 

Citaldrug 144. 

Cobban, battle of 140, 141, 

D 

Dannalakota 120. 

Daroji 168. 

Dati Singeya Dannayaka 136. 
Daulatabad 50. 

Devariiya i 126, 127, 182, 184. 

Devaraya II 182, 184. 

Devarakon^a 122, 184. 

Devappa Dannayaka 134 
I')jelaleddin 138. 

Dharwar Inscription 150 ft. 

DTpalpui 175. 

Dorasamudra or Dvvarasamudra 3, 65, 
144. 

Doravadi 80, 81 , 91 ff, 164 ; inscrip^ 
tions 164 ff; changes after Seuna 
downfall 82 ; nucleus of Vijaya- 
nagaru 91. 

E 

Ekamranatlxa 176 ». 

Erupeya D.inniiyaka 73. 

F 

Ferishta 79, 121?/. 

Feroz Shah 127. 

G 

Gajap.mti 64. 

Ganapati 103, 169. 

Gan's warad“va 75. 

Gangeya STibini 73, 74. 

Ghiylis-ud-Din 84, 138, 140 ff. 

Gonka Reddi Nayaka 122. 

Gulburga 59. 

Guseva Nayaka 75. 

Gunda Daiidanatlia 103, 122. 
Gurugala-basti Inscription 134. 

H 

Ilarib, Hindu chief : same as Harihara 1 

59 

Harihara, Hariappa Vo^eyar or Hari- 
hara I 145, not entlironed by 
Balllila III 60, 61 ff ; relations with 
Balliila IV 144 ; relations with 
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Ballappa Dannayaka 144 ; relations 
with Barakur 89, 90, 132, 134 ; 
origin of his family 96 S ; relations 
with Kadambas of Banavase 96, 97 ; 
llariappa, Harib or ^Sultan Haryab, 
other names of 59, 87, 135 ff; 
relation with Kanya Nayak 101 ; | 
ruling from Kampili 94 ff; not 
the same as Kathorahara 61, 62 ; 
relations with Kesavadantjanatha’s 
dynasty 97 ; reconverted to Hinduism 
96 ; Srngeri meeting 54 ; relations 
with Sultan 95, 96, 101, 129, 130 ; 
ruling from Vidyiinagara 50, 52 ; 
founding of Vijayanagara 48, 51, 54 ; 
west coast conquered 131 ff. 

Harihara IT, relations with Andhras 
112,127,128; Death of 127; 
Kondavidu territory conquered 126 , 
Konkan rebellion 147 n ; Riicukonda 
invaded 122; relations with Vid}a- 
ranya 56. 

Haryab same as Harihara I 87. 

Haluva 170. 

Hampapuram (See under Hosa Ham- 
peya Pattana) 47. 

Hampe 22, 43, 167, 198. 

Hampe-Virtipaksam 45. 

Hassan 144. 

Hastinavati ( same as Anegondi) 27. 

Hatyangadi Inscription 134. 

Hemavati, river 41. 

Heras 112 n. 

Hesar Kundani 65. 

Iloliilkere 165, 166. 

Honnali 72. 

Hosagunda 73. 

Hosa-Hampeya-Pattana or Hampa- 
puram 46, 47, 47 n. 

Hosapattana 42, different from Xne- 
gondi 26 ; not same as Hosavur 41 ; 
included in the Hoysala country 26 ; 
identity of 22, 25, 40, 42 ; Nijagah* 
kataka-raya capital 42 ; not same 
as Sakrepattana 41 ; different from 
Vijayanagara 23, 24, 26. 

Hosavur (See under Hosapattana) 

Hoysala (See under Ballilla II, III 
Narasimha II, III. Someswara and 
Ramanatha). Extent of territory 20, | 
21, 60, 61, 66; inscriptions 150; j 
nelevidus 88 « ; relations with [ 


Sennas 67 ff ; connections wkh the 
South 61. 

Hoysana country 23-40. 

I 

Ibn Battuta 86, 91, 92, 131, 137, 138. 

Immadi Bukka (See under Bukka II) 
Trungoladeva II 21, 75. 

j 

Jaddapura 5, 

Jaitrasimha 69. 

Jlijanagar 7. 

Jaka Mudda Nllyaka 109. 

Jakkana Nayaka 5. 

Jamkhandi 59. 

Jamlil-ud-Din 87. 

Jatavarman Sundara Piindya (See 
under Sundara Pandya) 62. 

K 

Kubiinand 172. 

Kadambas of Banavase 96, 97. 

Kadambas of Goa 68, 69. 

Kadambas of Ilaiianp^il 69. 

Kadur 144. 

Kakatlya 68 ; administrative divi- 
sions 103 ff; boar emblem 102 ff,, 
relations with Doravadi 168 ff., 
relations with Vijayanagara 102 ff. 

Kalacurya 67. 

Klilamegha 6, 9, 10. 
j Kalideva 167. 

Kullanatha 52, 132. 

Kallasa 130 

Kampa Riizu (See under Kampana ) 

Kampiladeva or Kampila, protected 
Baha-ud-I)in Gustasp 92, 93 n\ 
relations with Bullaja III 82 ff, 166 ; 
death of 84, 92 ; advance on Holah 
kere; 74 ; relations with Kakatlyas 
168 ff ; extent of kingdom 167 ; 
residence 164 ff ; relations with 
Someya Dannayaka 165, sons of 84f/; 
relations with Sultan 80, 91 ff. 

Kampili, Kambala or Kamblla 80 ; 
destruction of 3 ; Harihara I, its ruler 
94 ff ; extent of the kingdom 129, 
166, 167; rebellion of 93, 118, 119. 

Kampana, Kampa Razu or Kapraz 
59, 60, 105,130, 172. 

Kananidah ; corruption of Kanya 
Nayadu 172. 
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Kannanur 63, 64, 65, 80; 

Kannara’s inscriptions : in Diivanagere 
162 ; Dharwar 151 ; Holalkere 163, 
Sugar 156, Sikarpur 159, Sorab 154. 
Kanya Nuyaka, Kapaya Niiyaka, or 
Kr-na Nayaka 86, 116, ff; 171 flf. 174, i 

175 ; revolt against the Sultan 93, j 

176 ; Prataparudra IT not his father; I 

relations with Anapota 120. j 

Kapalur grant 48, 50, 54, 94, 129. j 

Kapardin 183. ' j 

Kapaya or Kapaya Nayaka (See also i 
under Kanya Niiyak) 113, 114, 115, ' 
120, 174. 

Kaprlis (See under Bukka I) 59. 

Karnata and Andhra 177 ff*. 

Kataya Verna 125. 

Kathorahara 6, 9, 10, 61, 62. 

Kattu Nayaka 5. 

Kavadeva 74, 

Kesavadandanatha 97. 

Khandeyaraya 16&. 
rGiafi ^an 82 n. 

Khusru lOiiin 79. 

Kliwaja Haji 113. 

Khwaja Jehan 84, 86. 
kTkkayitayi 134, 135, 183. 

Kogli 72. 

Kodavaluru Inscription 130. 

Koiidavldu 120, 123 ff, 183, 184. 
KondavTdu Re<^dis 127, 179. 

Kodiya Nayaka 140 n, 

Kolacalma family 82. 

Kolar 144 
Kondu Nayaka 64. 

Konkan 59, 131. 

Ko^ikanti Rtighava 169. 

Koti Nayaka 73. 

Kotlsvara 134. 

Kottakonda 121. 

Krsnadevaraya 178. 

Krsnakandhara, Seuna King, same as 
Kannara 20, 21. 

Kn^a Nayaka (See also under Kanya 
Nayaka) 5, 179. 

Kumaragiri 125. 

Kumiirasvamiu 182, 183. 

Kummata 169. 

Kunjgal 66. 

KuRjarakona 48. 

Kiirngodu 167. 

Kuruksetra-Vidyanagari 52. 


L 

Laksmanacarya 121, 122. 

Lala Maceya 64. 

Luddar Dew (See under Pratapa- 
rudra) 4. ^ 

M 

Ma’bar 84, 137. 

Mada 120, 122, 184. 

Miidhavacarya 55. 

Madhava-RiT^’^a-Ganda 9, 10. 

Madura Sultans 137, 138, 

Mahadeva, Seuna king : inscriptions in- 
Cannagiri 161 ; in Dlivanagere 162 
in Dliarwlir 15l ; in Siigar 137 ; in 
Sikarpur 137 ; Sorab 154 ; alliance- 
with Irungojadeva II 21. 
i Mahadeva Dannayaka 71. 

I Major King 171* 172, 175. 

I Malik Bedar 7, 113. 
j Malik Miikbiil of Kabul 116. 

Malik Kafur 13, 76. 

Mallikarjuna 52. 

Malliniitha II 181 ff. 

Mallinatha, grandfather of Mallinatli;i II 
1 182. 

i Mallinatlia Vodeya 145, 

Mannankogil 64. 
j Miinuva 170. 

I Marapa 130. 

i Maravarman Kulasekhara 64, 56, 76. 

, Mayileya Nayaka 140 «, 143. 

] Mayileya Nayaka-Cenneya Nayaka 143. 

' Melukote 42. 

I Mubarak Shah Khilji 78, 79. 

I Mudukeri Inscription 133. 
j Muhammadan invasions of the South 
59, 66. 

I Muhammad bin Tughlak or Sultan 
; Muhammad 59, 129 ; territory en- 
I trusted to Harihara 130 ; relations 
! with Kampiladeva 8, 84, 85 ; Madura 
I Sultan's revolt against 137, 138 ; 

arrangements for the government 
I of Warrangal 115, 116. 

I Muhammad Shah Bahmani or Muham- 
! mad I 118, 164. 

j Mumma^i Singeya Nayaka 80, 81, 164. 

; Mysore, conquest by Harihara I 144. 
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N 

Na4u 104, 106. 

Naisadha 182. 

Naldiara HaRjumana 133. 

Nakkigunda 74, I 
NancU-kanta- potu-raju 184. 

Narasimha II, Hoysala king : Extent of 
territory ; inscriptions in Cannagiri 
161 ; in Davanagere 162 ; in Honnali 
160 ; in Sagar 156 ; in Sorab 153. 
Narasimha III, Hoysala king 21, 62 ; 
death of 66 ; Dwarasamudra im- 
proved 44 ; not ruler of Hampe 22 ; 
Honnali attacked 72 ; Nidugal 
attacked 75 ; war with Ramaniitha 
63, 64, 65 ; inscriptions in Davana- 
gere 162 ; in Honnali 160 ; in Sagar 
156. 

Nayaka (See Amaraniiyaka) 108. 
Nayakara System lOS ff ; KakatTya 
origin 109, 110. 

Nelividu 88 n. 

Nidugal 75 ff. 

Nijagali chief 42. 

Nijaga|i fort 41. 

Nijagali village 42. 

Nijagaji-kataka-raya 22, 42. 

Nigarili Solamandalara 137, 
f^ikitiii 96. 

Nilavara Inscription (also Niruvara) [ 

133. I 

Niruvara or Nilavara Inscription 133. j 

Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad 171. i 

Nuniz 108. i 

Nusrat Khan 116. j 

O : 

OntimiUa 178. 

Oriigal (See under Warrangal) 

P 

PakanTi^u 178. 

Pampa: goddess 48,49. 

PTmdyas of Ucchangi 68. 
Piindyacakravartin 134. 

PTmiigal 170. 

Parakrama 80. 

Parakrama Pandya 78. 

Parasara MadhavTya 55. 

Parasurama-deva 73, 77. 

Pedakomati Vema 184. 

Pedda Vedagiri 122. 

Peddibhatta 182, 183. 

Peniigon^a 139. 

Prabhakara ^astri 125 n. 


Prasaditya 119. 

Pratapacarita 110, 176 w. 

Pratliparudra II 100, 103, 104, 119, 
123 ; death of 113, 114, 115 ; grant 
to Gangideva 109 ; systematised th.e 
Nayakara System 109, 110 ; impri- 
soned by the Sultan 113; relations 
with Kampiladeva : 170 ; relations 
with Ramadeva 170 ; released from 
Delhi 7 ; sons of 176. 

Prataparudrayas'obimsanam 182, 182 n, 

Praudha-Devarliya 182 ff. 

Prola II 103. 

Prolaya 115. 

Prolaya Anna 168, 169. 

Prolaya Nayaka 113. 

Prolaya Verna Reddi, or Prolaya Verna 
107, 123, 124; war on Andhras 179 ; 
extent of his kingdom 123 ; relations 
with Vijayanagara Kings 124. 

Purva-pas'cima-samudriidhipati 3 30. 

Q 

Qutb-ud-Din Feroz 138. 


Hucakonda 183 , 184 ; division of the 
kingdom 122 ; lustory of 118 , ff ; 
Velamas of 180. 

Riijya 104, 107. 

Rai Laddar Deo 7. 

Rajakalanirnaya 51, 

Ramacandra or Rlimadeva, Seuna king 
71, 72, 154 ; attacked and fouglit 
with Ballala III 74, 75 ; extent of 
territory 21, 22; inscriptions in 
Cannagiri 161 ; in Davanagere 163., 
ill Dlilirwlir 151 ; in Honnali 160 ; in 
Sikarpur 156 ; in Sorab 154, 155 ; in 
Jagaluru 163 ; helped by Malik-Kiifur 
76, 77 ; his general Mumma^i 

Singeya 18. 

Ramaniitha, Hoysala king, fought with 
Ballala III 62, 63, 65, 66 ; death of 
66; war with Narasimha III 63, 64, 
65 ; relations with the Pandyas 62, 63, 
64,65 ; Kogli expedition 72 ; rela- 
tions witli Yildavas 21. 

Rasaya Nayaka 80, 

Ravu-Singa 183. 

Rayagajiinkusa 134. 

Ruyavacaka 51. 

Rudramba 104, 109, 110. 
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s 

Sabbi 119. 

Sadhvaka or Sadhyaka 105. 

Sagar 72. 

Salakaladeva 122. 

Sakrepattana 41, 

Saluva Tikkama 75. 

Sliams-i-Siraj Afif IIS’. 

Samudtiya tax 133. 

Samudra I^ndya 80. 

Sangaiya Nay aka 81. 

Sangama 97, 98, 98 w. 

Sangania Dyanasty 181 ; early lii»- 
tory of 91 ff. 

Sangama period; literature of 52. 

Sangama’ s sons 59, 60. 

Sannam and Samana 93. 

§arma, M. S. 171. 

Sankama Dera : Kalacurya 67, 69. 

Sankiya Sahini 77. 

Sarvajila 182. 

Sayana 97 165. 

S-tu 78. 

S"unas : conquests of 71, 73 ff; rela- 
tions with tlie Iloysalas 73 ff ; attack 
on tlieir frontier 74 ; WJir with 
Bullaia II 68, 73 ; war with 

Ballala III 73 ff ; war with Somes- 
wara 71; authority in Telugu country 
169, 170; inscriptions in Dharwar, 
in Simoga and in Citaldrug 15t ff, 

Isiddayaji Vodeyar 5. 

STgal-nadu 66. 

Sikarpur 72. 

STnia 104, 106-108. 

Simlia Ragliunatha Rayakuvara 9, 10. 

Simoga inscriptions 152 ff. 

Singaina III, the Sarvajrla 183, 

Singama or Singama II 115, 119, 122. 

Singama Nliyaka 109. 

Singhana or Singhana Deva : accession 
70; war with Balliila II 71 ; inscrip- 
tions in - Dharwar 151 ; in Honnali 
160 ; in Sagar 156 ; in Sikarpur 1S8, 
159 ; in Sorab 153, 154 ; conquest of 
territory from ^omeswara 20, 21. 

Singeya Dannayaka or Nayaka 6, 9, 
10, 64, 80,‘l’64. 

Sirisi 73, 74. 

Siruguppe 166, 167. 

Solelur 64 . 


Someswara, Hoysala king 44, 62, 63 ; 
death of 62, 63, 63 w; extent of 
territory 20 ; relations with Sennas 
71 ; inscriptions in Davanagere 152 ; 
in Sagar 156 ; in Sorab 153, 154. 
Someswara TV, Ca|ukya king 67, 68. 
Someya Dannayaka or Nayaka 164,. 
165. 

Sorab inscriptions 152 ff. 

Soratar, battle of 69. 

Sosavur 146. 

South Caiaara 132. 
f^rauta Sutra K^rika 182. 

^rlivana Belgola 41. 
f^rlnatha 123, 177, 183 n, 184. 

^rnglira ^rlnatham 125 n. 

^mgeri festival 135, 146, 147 ; inscrip- 
I tions 130; Matha 181. 

I Sthala 104, 105, 107. 
i Subhasita ; Rlijacatupaddhati 97 
j Sultanpur 7. 

Sultans of Gulburga 121. 
i Sultans of Madura 137, 138. 

SumLira Pandya 76. 

Syed All Aziz-ul-la 171. 

T 

Tar*ikh-I-Ferislita 79 n. ^ 

Tarlkh-I-Mubarak Shlihi 84 n ,, 91 n, 
Telingana, Tilang, or Tulimg.ana 4, 7, 
84; history of Telugu country 112 ff. 
T< ppada Naganna 109, 146. 

Tippa 179. 

Tipparaja or Tippanna Vodeyar 145. 
Tiruvunnamale or Unnamale 6, 80. 
Tripurantakam 178. 

Tulu-nad 77. 

Tuluvas 132. 

Tiifuva inscriptions 51. 

Tumbajam 170. 

Tumkur 144. 

U 

Ucchangi 69, 145. 

Udayagiri or Uddagiri 60, 125, 130, 
131, 178. 

Ulgh Khan 7. 

Unnamale (See under Tiruvannam ale) 

V 

Vaicappa Dannayaka 133. 
Vaidyarajavallabha 122, 
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Vaisyavamsa SudhSrnavam 181, 182, 
18+. 

Velama Nayakas 110. • 

Vallappa Dannayaka 145. 

Velamas of Recarla fam^y 118 ff. 

Velugoti family 121. 

Vemaya Red^i 106. 

Venna 199. 

Venkatanarayana 182. 

Vidya or Vidyaiiagara, other name 
for Vijayanagara * 50, 52, 181 ff ; 
Rukk I ruling 52 ; foundation of 48, 
49 ; Harihara I ruling 50 ; named 
after Vidyaranya ; 51, 52, 56 ; 

Vidyanagari, Kuruksetra, other 
names, 52. 

Vidyaranya ^rlpada or Vidyaranya 
48, 49, 50, 56 ; relations with Hari- 
hara I, Bukka I and Harihara II 
54, 55, 56; did he build a city? 
51 ; relations with Vijayanagara 54 ff. 

Vijaya 5, 43, 44. 

Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara or VTra- 
Vijaya-Virlipaksapattana 50, 62, 89, 
181 ; administrative features of 103, 
104; its founder Bukka 1,52, 53, 55; 
capital of the kingdom and empire 
54 ; Palliila 111, not tlie founder 
of 43, 45 ; expansion of 129 ff ; 
formed single city with Hampe 43 ; | 
not the same as Hosapaltana 23, 24, 
26 ; situated in the Kuntala country 
23 ; story of foundation 48, 49 ; 
Vidyanagara another name 52 ; rela- 
tions with Warrangal 117, 118. 

Vijayanagara inscriptions at Mysore 
144, 145. 

Vijayanagara Empire : different ac- 
counts of origin 60. 

Vijayanagara kings ; fight with 
Aiiapota 121 ; boar, their crest 102, 
103 ; Feroz Shah’^s attack on 127 ; 
Hoysala territory conquered by 
135 ff., 142 ff ; KondavTdu Re^dis’ 
attack on 127 ; relations with 
Prolaya Verna 124. 


VTrabhadra 176« 

VTrabhadra Row 176 w. 

VIra Kampili Deva, another name of 
Kampilideva (See under Kampili- 
deva). 

Vlra Paii(Jya63, 76, 78, 80. 

Vira ;§anta-Rayakuvara 9, 10. 

Vinayiiditya 23. 

Vinayakdev 118. 

Vinukonda 124. 

Vira Rudra 182. 

VIra-simha-Raghunatha 6, 

Vitthala-bhunatha 169, 1^70. 

Visvanatha 66. 

Virfipanna 126, 130, 131. 

VirUpapura, Virupaksapura, VirTtpa- 
ksa or Virupaksaputtana 44, 45, 89. 

Virupaksa : god 48, 49. 

\V 

Warrangal, Wurangole or Orugal or 
Arangal 4, 121, 173, 174 ; conquest 
by Mussalmans etc., 5, 6, 7, 60, 
84, 112 ff; history of 115 ff ; rebel- 
lion of 93, 118 ; relations with the 
kings of Vijayanagara 117, 118. 

Y 

Yiidavas of Devagiri (See under Senna 
kings, Bhillama, Singhana Kannara, 
Mahadeva, and Ramacandra.) 

Yeragu^i plates 50, 54, 129. 

Z 

Zafar Khan 117, 

Zia-ud-Din Barnl (See under Baini). 
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